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I 



i 


@zariqhefni Spending my 
time reading @esquiremy 
is definitely something 
worth it #esquiremy #work 
#evening... https://instagram. 
com/p/7ZxGypTBhp/ 

@LGAManagement 

#TomoBrejc shot @ 
TommyHilfiger for @esquiremy 


BE OUR LETTER OF THE MONTH 

It's no secret that what we do, we do it all for you. We think 
about what might make you laugh, what might make you 
curious, what might make you care. And the best reward 
we get each month is when we receive letters from you, our 
readers, who in turn, make us laugh, puff up with pride, and 
sometimes, even— cry (though that's a very rare occasion). 
So why wait? Write in now! 


10 

"It's Skyfall times 101", 

Daniel Craig's thoughts on Spectre. 

(See page 78) 


@kuahjenhan My monthly 
humor column is out on 
@esquiremy. I used words 
like brinjal, puppies, and 
unpeeled.... https://instagram. 
com/p/7UvsKvg5Sh/ 


Letters to the editor may be emailed to editor@esquire.my, or you 
can send us a message at facebook.com/esquiremy. Please include 
your full name, address and daytime phone number. Letters might be 
edited for length and clarity. 


@chihohoho That's right. The 
movie Black Hawk Down lied. 
Eric Bana's character was 
Malaysian. 

@esquiremy A heroic tale of 
how Malaysian soldiers saved 
the Americans in Somalia: 
http://bit.ly/1NxXYkS #bakara 
#mogadishu 

@angryci1 FF @nina_carla 
@pualeilani @lanalopez 
©justenejaro ©ellenavarro 
©dawnjaro ©Jennifernguyen 
©nellychavezBIB ©misslynaly 
©kimmygram ©esquiremy 

©damnitcandy Life Alert's new 
spokesmodel ©annelisejr 
©esquiremy Happy #humpday 
#wcw #wce #cantgetup 
#kinkfromposing #tindertips 

©netraKL ©esquiremy thank 
you! 

©syafeeqKL I nampak apple 
watch you dulu ©netraKL. 

I is jealous 

©esquiremy Marina Mahathir 
©netraKL is a #WomanWeLove: 
http://bit.ly/1WIMPRx 
#Freedomlssue 

©netraKL ©syafeeqKL ha ha... 
it's ok la, useful for not missing 
calls... 



BEHIND THE SCENES 

We visited the office spaces of the various directors and 
producers we interviewed for our feature story. From 
Reservoir's fancy spot at Mont Kiara to Redfilms busy office in 
PJ and Dain Said's HQ in KL. Each had flair and panache of its 
own that reflected our personalities. 

(See page 86) 





FREEBIES 

Take a peek to the back and you might stand a chance to score 
yourself a pair of special passes. 

(See page 242) 



LEATHER SPECIAL 

Need a lesson in how to care for your dead animal skin? 
We've got a special on how to polish, wax and keep them 
in tip top shape! 

(See page 187) 


BERLUTrS MAGIC UNVEILED 

Our Singaporean counterpart takes a tour around the famed 
leather maker's facility in Italy. 

(See page 196) 



CORRECTIONS 

In our September Issue, we identified Herman Bernard as zoologist at the Singapore 
National Zoo in the Manual section. He is zoologist at the Malaysia's Zoo Negara. We 
sincerely apologise for the error. 

In our feature, "Urbanites Growing", we made a few typos. Shao-Lyn Low's name is 
spelled as Low, not Lao. Her company name is Eats, Shoots & Roots, their website 
address is eatsshootsandroots.org and email is hello@eatsshootsandroots.org. We 
apologise for the error. Lisa Ngan name is spelled as Ngan not Ngah. Her company is 
called A Little Farm on the Hill. 


OUT OF CONTEXT QUOTE OF THE MONTH 

^Tverything is hard work and discipline, 
which are old fashioned words, it's not cool. 
It's not hip." 

—Dain Said, film director. (See page 86) 
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THIS WAY IN 


EDITOR'S LETTER 

Kam Raslan, acting editor-in-chief 


AND SO WE COME TO THE END of my three- 
month tenure as the Acting Editor-in- Chief of 
Esquire Malaysia. We’ve had some good times, 
you and I. Do you remember that time I thought 
I’d lost my keys, but they were in my pocket the 
whole time? Such memories, such happy times, 
we’ll remember them always. 

But everything must come to an end. Regrets? 
I’ve had a few, like misspelling the name of Lisa 
Ngan (the farmer and chef of A Little Farm on the 
Hill, and subject of last month’s feature story “Ur- 
banites Growing”) as Lisa Ngah. Ngah isn’t even 
a name (except in Malay for second eldest aunts 
and uncles in Selangor). What was I thinking? 
And where are my keys? 

Any triumphs? The first of my three cover 
stars was Paul McCartney, and this month, we 
have Bond. Craig, Daniel Craig, talks exclusively 
to Esquire just days after finishing work on the 
eagerly awaited Spectre. Apart from David Bow- 
ie, I cannot think of any icons that have had a 
greater influence on how I have wanted to be and 
how I have dreamt than The Beatles and Bond. 
And that’s the beauty of Esquire. Esquire has its 
feet on the ground, talking about practicalities, 
trends and personalities, but it can also enter our 
dreams. Many of our readers can actually afford 
the expensive watches, clothes and destinations 
in these pages, but not all of us can. And if we 
can’t, then does that mean we should just give up, 
roll over and accept our lot? Of course not. We 
continue to aspire, to work hard and to dream. We 
strive to become the complete package. 



But before I go, welcome to the Movies Issue. 
Let me give you the trailer: Daniel Craig, a discus- 
sion on what ails the Malaysian movie industry 
(spoiler alert: local movies make up only 10 per- 
cent of the box office), interviews with filmmak- 
ers, the story of movie soundtracks and a stylish 
spy-inspired fashion shoot. It’s the Esquire expe- 
rience that I hope might leave you feeling shaken, 
not stirred. 

Now I have to go. Seriously, where are my 
keys? 


CONTRIBUTORS OF THE MONTH 


Andrea Kee 

Kee is a freelance fashion stylist 
and writer with experience in 
publications like female, Bum 24/7, 
Women's Health and Bloomberg 
Malaysia. She has attended Fashion 
Weeks from Milan to Paris, India to 
Singapore. A noted stylist, she's 
styled notable personalities such as 
Datin Marina Mahathir and Carmen 
Soo, among others. 

(See page 202) 


Aidil Rush 

Aidil is a film geek who's also the 
singer-songwriter of Malaysian 
power pop band Couple. His 
geekiness compels him to endlessly 
write about films for as many 
publications as he possibly can, 
including The Star, Malay Mail Online 
and Taste of Cinema. 

(See page 76) 


Jeremy Choy 

Choy is a photographer hailing from 
Rawang. He's known mostly for his 
portraiture work which stemmed 
from the use of his first camera, a 
five megapixel Minolta during his 
high school days. Choy has worked 
with Joshua Chay The Spaceman 
and various other esteemed 
photographers in Malaysia. His works 
can be seen on lnstagram.com/ 
bboyrice. (See page 86) 





Barker Protick 

Protick started photographing from 
his university times and was named 
in British Journal Of Photography's 
annual "Ones to Watch". He's won 
a World Press Photo award for his 
story "What Remains" and is PDN's 
30 emerging photographers of the 
year. A member of VII Photo Agency, 
he teaches at Pathshala South Asian 
Media Academy in Bangladesh. 

(See page 114) 
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MAN AT HIS BEST / MaHB 


THE 

VOCABULARY 

Germinate your flowery nomenclature, 
it could help you sow your oats (pun intended). 



(See page 58) 





Noun: An alcoholic drink that's served before a meal to 
help stimulate your palette. Usually causes you to skip 
dinner entirely and head straight to the bar followed by 
a regretful morning. fSee page 62) 



Noun: A man who behaves selfishly and irresponsibly 
in his sexual relationship. Someone you should not be. 
fSee page 68) 



tickets are bought or reserved, a place where you would take (See page 78) 

your date to because you have no idea what else to do. 
fSee page 86) 


EUPHEMISM OF THE MONTH 



Noun: Usually a novel or movie with very risque characters (usually the heroine) and story line that's rather similar. 
Don't be jealous, it's usually fiction. fSee page pg 56) 
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What’s your 
Brooks Brothers 
story? 


MY VISIT TO THE 
WHITE HOUSE...’* 

Tony Goldwyn 


Every day is an event. We dress you for 


the oeeasion. Share your Brooks Brothers story 
at brooksbrothers.eom/stories 


a f V IS 



MaHB/ Agenda 

THIS MONTH 

Six events that will get you off that couch and moving. 


ALL DAY 


Speed with the roadsters. You don't need a 
better reason than the Shell Malaysia Motorcycle 
Grand Prix to visit Sepang International Circuit. 

The track will play host to an exciting mix of 
high-speed manoeuvring and full-throttle friendly 
racing action when the racers roll into town from 
October 23 to 25. Get tickets at motogp.com 

5 HOURS 




Meet in the middle. To win an arm-wrestling fight, do 
this— step one: pull your hand towards your body, forcing 
your opponent's away from his; step two: move your grip 
as high up as you can on your opponent's hand; step 
three: finish him off with nerves of steel. You can also 
pick up more pointers from the pros at the 37th World 
Arm Wrestling Championship from September 26 to 
October 4 at Berjaya Times Square. For a full itinerary of 
events, visit waf-armwrestling.com 



4 HOURS 


3 HOURS 



Party with Fred. Street, music 
and youth cultures will get a 
pop-up home for nine days in 
Slate at The Row. The pop-up, 
known as House of Fred, will 
showcase the brand's first 
live-music initiative and debut 
of the modernist Laurel Wreath 
Collection by Fred Perry. A line- 
up of curated activities includes 
a record shop, a bookshop and 
local food truck favourites. The 
fun begins on October 24. 


Live the gourmet life. In this nation of food 
aplenty, we get sidetracked on what and where 
to eat— a lot. When it comes to fine dining, 
this year's Malaysian International Gourmet 
Festival can point you in the right direction- 
participating restaurants are some of the best 
in the city, including Berjaya's Samplings on the 
Fourteenth, Ruyi and Lyn and Maison Frangaise. 
For more info, visit migf.com 


Drink up. Wine lovers will 
surely toast to this. The 
Wine Fiesta happens this 
year at BIG's Independent 
Grocer along Jalan Batai 
in Damansara Heights 
on October 31. This is 
your one-stop shop for 
sampling, shopping and 
learning from 20 visiting 
winemakers from every 
corner of the globe, there 
to introduce us to more 
than 100 types of gourmet 
wines— epic. For tickets, 
go to ticketpro.com.my 



2 HOURS 


1 HOUR 



Belly laugh. Comedy mobster Harith Iskandar 
promises two evenings of siu sei iei (laugh till you die) 
stand-up performances on October 1 and 2. And who 
are we to question that, considering Laugh Die You 
II— The Mob features comedy greats Gurmit Singh, 
Jonathan Atherton, Fakkah Fuzz and Kavin Jay. Get 
your tickets at vip.my/iaugh-die-you-2 


NO TIME 
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MaHB / Film by Umapagan Ampikaipakan 

WHO'S AFRAID OF THE SUPERHERO MOVIE? 

Steven Spielberg's Lincoln was almost a TV movie. True story. 



AFTER FIGHTING tooth and nail to get Lincoln 
into theatres, Spielberg warned that Holl 5 rwood 
was flirting with disaster: “Three or four or may- 
be even a half-dozen megabudget movies are go- 
ing to go crashing into the ground ” He believed 
that this would lead to a fundamental shift in the 
way movies are made in the US. Then he went and 
produced Jurassic World, which grossed more 
than USD1.6 billion around the world. But that’s 
really not the point. 

The point is that he’s still concerned about the 
industry’s future, especially its current business 
model that worships comic-book movies. “There 
will be a time when the superhero movie goes the 
way of the Western,” Spielberg said. “Right now, 
the superhero movie is alive and thriving. I’m 
only saying that these cycles have a flnite time 
in popular culture. There will come a day when 
the mythological stories are supplanted by some 
other genre that possibly some young filmmaker 
is just thinking about discovering for all of us.” 

And he’s right. But not completely. Popular cul- 
ture is cyclical and the box offlce is often a reflection 
of what’s plaguing our collective subconscious, but 
where Spielberg is wrong is in regarding the comic- 
book movie as a genre. If an 5 l;hing, the last seven 
years have seen the superhero movie evolve into 
something that can’t be pigeonholed as it once was. 


For the longest time, Hollywood only really 
concerned itself with one aspect of the superhero 
story: that tired origin tale, told and retold. They 
would adapt, but with very little understanding 
or love for the source material. They would ren- 
der the superhero as just another genre with the 
same limited appeal as science Action and fantasy. 

But the superhero story has always been more 
wide ranging than that. Remember that our fa- 
vourite superhero stories, the ones that resonate, 
the ones we remember, have always been stories 
about us: the outsider, the immigrant from anoth- 
er planet, or the poor little rich kid trying to save 
the world. They’re stories that are relatable, that 
have contained within them a deep understand- 
ing of what it means to be human. 

Back in the ’60s, Marvel started putting out a 
very different kind of superhero: one who pos- 
sessed a sense of human frailty. They were falli- 
ble, they had real-world concerns, and they won 
a dedicated if small band of followers, because 
they were universal and accessible. Fast-forward 
to today and between now and 2020, there will be 
at least 30 superhero movies from all the major 
studios in an epic battle for hearts and minds. And 
not just of the small underclass of nerds, but of 
the cinema-going masses. 

The runaway success of movies like Spider- 
Man and Batman Begins brought the superhero 
into the mainstream. Suddenly, cinemas weren’t 
just being filled by spotty adolescents in cos- 
tumes, but by their parents too. The reason why 
the masses are now flocking to these movies, even 
if they’ve never read a comic book, is because the 
stories no longer play out like genre pieces. 

The superhero story has grown beyond the fa- 
miliar tropes of the genre. Captain America: The 
Winter Soldier is a Cold War spy thriller. Ant-Man 
is a heist flick. Guardians of the Galaxy is a West- 
ern. Thor is Shakespearean. Arrow is a medita- 
tion on duty and familial piety. Marvel’s Agents of 
SHIELD is an experiment in serialisation. 

Spielberg is wrong because the comic-book 
movie is more than just another genre. It is a can- 
vas upon which to explore an infinite number of 
stories and ideas. It is something every comic- 
book fan already knew. It is something every geek 
has been enjoying for the last 75 years. 

b @umapagan 
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EVERETT COLLECTION 



A JOUPNEY THROUGH TIME - WITH RIMOWA 

The I920s marked the beginning of modern air travel and the golden age of Hollywood. 

In 1919, Hugo Junkers presented the world's first all-metal commercial aircraft. It was made using 
the aircraft aluminum alloy discovered by Alfred Wilm in 1906. In 1950, Rl MOWA 
presented its suitcase with the unmistakable grooved design made of the same material - 
at the time, it was the lightest suitcase in the world. RIMOWA was a real pioneer in the sector, 
starting the trend for lightweight luggage back then. 


RIMOWA Stores Malaysia: Pavilion KL, The Gardens Maii, Isetan KLCC 


www.rimowa.com 




MaHB / Music by Zack Yusof 

FREE TO CHOOSE 

If it sounds too good to be true, it probabiy is? Not in the case of music that is issued gratis, these days. 



BACK IN JULY, American indie guitar rock leg- 
ends Wilco joined the growing legion of big name 
acts choosing to give their music away for free by 
surprise releasing their latest album Star Wars 
in a guerrilla-style fashion via their website. The 
fact that Star Wars happens to be the most ac- 
cessible and concise Wilco album in years, com- 
plete with a rather cool sleeve and not a bunch 
of quickly cobbled together outtakes and oddities 
(which most bands would normally do when it’s 
“available for free”), makes it a really seductive 
proposition that’s hard to refuse, especially in 
these cash-strapped times. 

And that’s the whole point of giving away an 
entire album’s worth of music away for zip all: no 


one is going to kick up too much of fuss about get- 
ting something for nothing. So, as an artist, if you 
are making a free album with no particular dead- 
line or budget to stick within, you’re going to be 
inclined to have lots of fun with the project and 
try out a bunch of new ideas. More often than not, 
that “all bets are off and anything goes” attitude is 
the essence that makes for a great album. Case in 
point? The new Wilco album where it really does 
sound like Jeff Tweedy and the band are having 
a great time not overthinking the songs and just 
letting the creative juices flow in order to come 
up with... you know, whatever! As a creative musi- 
cian, just how much fun is that? 

On top of that, the fact that the record is free 
means that it has the potential to allow more peo- 
ple to explore the album at no cost risk. Marketed 
correctly, the goodwill, the interest and the word- 
of-mouth publicity generated by such a release 
among bloggers, fans, critics and the plain curious 
is going to be worth at least the same amount as 
the studio time it took to make the record, if not a 
whole lot more. 

And more often than not, in the case of a lot 
of music fans— and I most definitely put myself in 
this category— if they do happen to end up falling 
in love with an album they got as a free download, 
they are going to want to get their hands on a 
physical copy of said record for their collection. 
In that sense, if the album’s any good, it’s going to 
end up getting purchased eventually. 

As music fans, we have to give Radiohead 
plenty of props for being the major act to chance 
their arm on a name-your-price release with their 
2007 album In Rainbows; therefore, opening the 
door for others to follow suit. Fast-forward to the 
present and everyone from Prince to U2 have an 
ultra-hip “free album” in their CVs. 

Obviously, there’s the argument that says by 
giving away your music for free, you are in fact 
diminishing its value. But seeing as fewer people 
are buying physical product these days, as they 
can often find it online for free, they may as well 
just not put a price tag on the music, and instead, 
give the music a better chance of being heard by 
a bigger audience. For me, as a musician, free is 
most definitely the way forward. FI 

freedeserters.com b @ZackYusof69 
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MaHB / Music by Johnny Davis 

SUNNY SIDE UP 

James Blake swaps South London and solitude for California and Kanye. 



JAMES BLAKE, quintessential Englishman and 
purveyor of heartbreakingly melancholy elec- 
tronica, is partly recording his new album in San- 
ta Monica. Esquire put in a call... 

ESQUIRE: What can you say about the album? 
JAMES BLAKE: It’s sounding good. I’ve started to 
play one of the songs off it, “Radio Silence”, in our 
live show. We’ll start adding songs into the set as 
the album is about to come out. 

ESQ: Have you approached this one differently to 
James Blake and Overgrown? 

JB: Completely. I spent a long while being sole 
creator of virtually everything to do with my mu- 
sic, and I spent so much time mixing and deliber- 
ating and procrastinating on my own that I’m not 
sure I really knew what it was doing to me. I think 
it was making me far lonelier than I needed to be. 
If you do all that, you put a great deal of pressure 
on yourself. It was doing my head in. I decided 
to open the game up and get out of my little hole 
[laughs]. Crawl out of that, speak to other people 
about my music and try and get some help with it. 


ESQ: Where did that solitary attitude come from? 
Perfectionism? Self-sufficiency? 

JB: If you were a psychologist I’m sure you could 
read lots into it. I found it comforting that I’d done 
everything myself. I’m sure there was an element 
of not feeling like I needed anybody else. I can jus- 
tify that. On the other hand, it can leave you feeling 
detached: you don’t have anyone to bounce off. I’m 
an only child and it was like I was throwing myself 
back there. And I don’t think I needed to do that. 
I’m pretty social. I’d done two records like that and 
I didn’t have anything to prove by doing it all my- 
self. I was on a hiding to nothing. 

ESQ: What was the first step to working with other 
people like? 

JB: Well, I can’t really talk about that now. Be- 
cause then we’re going to get into who I’m work- 
ing with. [Laughs] 

ESQ: Okay, we’ve heard Justin Vernon from Bon Ivor 
is one. Kanye West is the other. 

JB: Yeah... Okay. I can confirm they’re on it. 
Kanye— I’m with him today. We’d already started 
on something but it’s not in full swing. Today we 
should nail something down. If it doesn’t end up 
on the album you know it hasn’t worked. Connan 
Mockasin is also involved. 

ESQ: You’ve been working in different places? 

JB: I’m in America now. I’m standing in the San- 
ta Monica Farmers’ Market. In America, there’s 
not very much access to what we might consider 
“normal food”. It’s good to be able to get some 
vegetables and cook just them. 

ESQ: Has the sunshine affected the music? 

JB: Not really. I don’t think you can ask an English 
person that question! I like being by the sea. That 
helps the spirit. But I’m not sure it actually helps 
the rumination of the music. 

ESQ: You haven’t made 12 pop songs, then? 

JB: Well, you imagine all the guitar noises I could get 
on the record, being out here... No, I’m here for an- 
other two weeks then back to England to finish the 
record. Bum around Brixton in my car listening to 
pirate radio. That’s how I spent my time before I left. 
ESQ: it must be flattering: all these hip US musi- 
cians wanting a piece of the action... 

JB: It’s completely confusing but very nice. It doesn’t 
matter how many times someone unexpected ap- 
preciates your music, you’re still surprised. When I 
first started making music I assumed the only peo- 
ple who would listen were people who would have 
the same ideas as me in life. I wasn’t quite aware 
that music could have that much reach. 

ESQ: Are you optimistic about the industry? 

JB: I’m not sure if I’m optimistic about the music 
business. I’m optimistic about music. Regardless 
of the hysteria about streaming... It’s nice when 
lots of people are listening. 
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MaHB / TV by Sophia Goh 

AND THE NOMINATION 
SHOULD HAVE GONE TO... 

Where the Emmys got it wrong, in my humbie opinion, of course. 



YOU CAN'T PLEASE EVERYONE. That is true 
of a lot of things— what you wear, whom you in- 
vite to your wedding, whether or not the world 
needs another reboot of a classic TV series (the 
answer: that depends on which one). But never 
is that truth more evident than during a major 
awards show, when, having already disappointed 
probably 90 percent of the industry who weren’t 
nominated, they proceed to disappoint 90 percent 
of the people who were actually invited to attend. 

By the time you read this, the 67th Primetime 
Emmy Awards will be over. To the winners: con- 
gratulations! To the losers: think of those who 
didn’t even get nominated. I don’t envy the Emmy 
voters. No matter whom/what they pick, there 
will always be people who disagree. Every couch 
potato has an opinion, and award shows are a 
wonderful opportunity to make those opinions 
known. Also, nothing bonds TV addicts together 
like having a common target against which to 
point their collective indignation. 


So instead of waxing lyrical about the win- 
ners and how well (or badly) everyone did at this 
year’s awards, I want to list three Emmy snubs 
that I thought were the most outrageous. All of 
you did amazing work this past year, and this fan 
thanks you for your service. 

1. Empire 

I still can’t believe Empire was left out of the drama 
series category. Arguably the most talked- about new 
show of 2015, the hip-hop drama wasn’t perfect, but 
it was a pretty damn good first season. Everything 
from the predominantly African-American cast and 
the music to the gay African-American lead char- 
acter were a breath of fresh air. Even though the 
best thing to come out of the series. Cookie Lyon, 
did earn Taraji P Henson a Best Actress in a Drama 
nod, that’s still small consolation for a show many 
thought would be a shoo-in for its category. 

2. The Americans 

Why don’t Emmy voters like The Americans'^ 
With a fourth season due next year, the Russian 
spy drama series starring Matthew Rhys and Keri 
Russell is freaking good television, but has yet to 
land an Emmy nomination in a major category. 
If you haven’t already done so, consider this my 
public service announcement: go check it out. 

3. Jim Parsons 

Jim Parsons aka Sheldon Cooper has won Best 
Actor in a Comedy a record-tying four times— 
joining Carroll O’Connor for All in the Family, 
Kelsey Crammer for Frasier and Michael J Fox 
for Family Ties and Spin City— hut this year he 
won’t get a shot at a fifth. Emmy voters not only 
left him out; they left The Big Bang Theory out of 
the Best Comedy category, too. 

Fortunately, although the Emmys might have got- 
ten these wrong, they did get some things very 
right. Following 2014’s historical nomination of the 
first openly transgender actor— Laverne Cox for 
Orange is the New Black— the TV Academy took an- 
other progressive step towards diversity this year 
by nominating African-American actresses Henson 
and Viola Davis from How to Get Away With Mur- 
der in the Best Actress in a Drama category. 

The move was all the more significant after the 
Oscars brouhaha, which further underlines my 
view that television is a much better place to be 
than the movies. To recap: all 20 of this year’s Acad- 
emy Award acting nominations have gone to only 
white actors and actresses, which is just the second 
time in two decades that this has happened. Who 
knows? At the rate they’re going, we might even see 
an Asian acting nominee in the next five years. FI 

^ sophiagoh.com t@sophiagoh 
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MaHB / TV by Shermian Lim 

ONE COOL CAT 


Pierced, bearded and tattooed— Jackson Galaxy may be a Hells Angel lookalike, 
but when it comes to solving cat behavioural problems, he works it like a true saint. Galaxy, 
AKA Cat Daddy, is America's most well-known cat behaviourist and host of Animal Planet's 
My Cat from Hell. He sat down to chat with Esquire when he was in town recently. 



ESQUIRE: On the show, you talk about "cat 
mojo". Can you define what that is? 

JACKSON GALAXY: What creates cat mojo is: 
A) speaking to that ancestral cat that was made 
for this planet to be a hunter. Let’s encourage 
that— by playing, feeding and approaching cats 
the way they are meant to be; and B) confident 
ownership of territory. Cats are mojo-fied if they 
walk around going, “Yeah, that’s mine. That’s 
mine. That too.” Cats that don’t have mojo will 
walk around feeling like they don’t own anything. 
They’ll start peeing on things or scratching furni- 
ture. When a cat’s got its mojo, you’ll see so many 
behavioural problems fall down. 

ESQ: Tell us about the most difficult cat (or cats) 
you've ever had to deal with. 

JG: One of the cases I’m thinking of was this cat 
that was very aggressive, but if I picked up a toy, 
she’d turn into a playful, affectionate kitten. She’d 
attack the second I put the toy down. That was 
one of the strangest ones I’ve dealt with. 


ESQ: Have you ever met a cat you couldn't help? 

JG: If the gauge is were they happier after I left 
them than before I came, then I feel like I’ve suc- 
ceeded. If you define it by whether I always got 
the result that the humans wanted, then no— I’m 
sure I failed in the eyes of the humans, but that 
doesn’t matter as much to me. If I’m proud of any- 
thing, it’s that I’ve made the cats happier. 

ESQ: What's in your guitar case? 

JG: Toys, treats, catnip, cleaner, blacklight, laser 
pointer and hair remover— can’t travel without 
that! 

ESQ: You were a musician before you became a 
cat behaviourist. 

JG: There’s a real connection between artists and 
cats. Artists are built to look under the surface. 
We’re always exploring what makes you tick. 
We’re always looking to see what it is about you 
that we can write a song about, paint or act. And 
we appreciate cats for that reason, because they 
don’t give it up. You have to dig in order to get 
something from them, and when you do, you can 
create a life from what you learn. 

ESQ: You also have a book called Catification. 
What is it about? 

JG: It’s about the art of making a house that both 
cats and humans love. I teamed up with Kate Ben- 
jamin, a cat style expert and the idea is: what can 
we do to make cats happy and yet not threaten 
humans (in the space that they share)? Catifica- 
tion convinces you to make your home cat-friend- 
ly— with things like litter boxes, ramps, shelves 
and beds— in ways that humans won’t mind. 

ESQ: Would you do an international version of 
the show? 

JG: Absolutely! I would love to have a show that 
focuses on going from culture to culture and 
seeing what unites us and separates us through 
the treatment of cats, dogs and other animals. It 
would be fantastic, it 

My Cat from Hell Season 6, which has premiered 
on Animal Planet (Astro Channel 556), will have an 
encore telecast from October 19 to 30 (Mondays to 
Fridays) at 6pm. 
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A world where legendary golfing stars collide with the iconic red star. 

It is a celebration of global excellence. Join us as we celebrate the game of stars 
at the CIMB Classic, PGA Tour’s first ever official FedExCup tournament in Asia. 

The Heineken Green Experience, on the 1st tee. 

Kuala Lumpur Golf and Country Club, 29th October to 1st November 2015. 
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MaHB/TV 


BLURRED LINES 

Careful: Netflix's new cocaine-trafficking drama is highly addictive. 



Above America's most 
wanted: Narcos plots the 
rise of Escobar's Medellin 
cartel, which flooded the 
US with cocaine. 


IT'S NOT UNUSUAL for the first episode of 
any series to be a little boggy with backstory 
Yes, we’re assured, there’s some exciting plot 
stuff coming our way, but not before we’ve waded 
through some turgid, unconvincing expositional 
dialogue that tells you exactly who everyone is, 
what they want, and why. The first episode of iVar- 
cos, the new Netflix Originals series that follows 
the likes of Orange is the New Black and House of 
Cards, is pretty much all backstory. But as the se- 
ries is about Pablo Escobar and the Medellin car- 
tel, which swamped the US with cocaine, this is 
fascinating backstory. 

The 10-part series, directed by Brazil’s Jose 
Padilha, centres on the rise of Escobar from hap- 
py-go-lucky Colombian smuggler to filthily rich 
and internationally renowned drug lord, as seen 
through the eyes of a real-life US Drugs Enforce- 
ment Administration agent, Steve Murphy, who 
was sent to Bogota to capture or, better, kill him. 
But first we have to understand Escobar’s rise to 
and methods of power, which means extensive 
explanations of trade routes, smuggling tech- 
niques and even a little potted guide to how to 
make your own cocaine. 

Escobar is played with soft-faced menace by 


Brazilian Wagner Moura, who starred in Padilha’s 
Elite Squad, while the role of Murphy, the show’s 
de facto narrator, is taken by Boyd Holbrook, a US 
actor with the curious quality of resembling both 
Ryan Gosling and Mackenzie Crook. Murphy is 
teamed with Javier Pena, played by Pedro Pascal, 
whom eagle-eyed viewers might recognise as the 
ill-fated Oberyn Martell from Game of Thrones. 
Unlike HBO’s fantasy bonkbuster, however. Nar- 
cos doesn’t lure viewers in with lashings of sex 
and violence in the first episode, though it un- 
leashes it with a vengeance in episode two— nota- 
bly with the arrival of Mexican actress and future 
Bond siren Stephanie Sigman as a seductive jour- 
nalist. (If that sounds like a lot of lesser-knowns, 
it takes about 10 minutes for Luis Guzman to 
make an appearance.) 

Yet the strength of Narcos is its resolute com- 
mitment to moral uncertainty. Escobar hangs his 
enemies from trees, but he also gives wodges of 
bank notes to the poor (admittedly because he’s 
run out of places to hide them). The DEA guns 
down cartel foot soldiers, but it also executes in- 
nocent bystanders. There are no heroes here. All 
of which sets things up for a knotty, gnarly and 
gritty drama that will have you hooked. 
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MaHB / Media Man by John Lim 

FLICKERING 

FUTURE 

Why the best movies might be coming 
to a living room near you soon. 


I N 1967, Marshall McLuhan declared, “We look at 
the present through a rear-view mirror. We march 
backwards into the future,” thereby giving rise to 
one of the most famous dictums in media theory. 
He was referring to how media and technology 
have been, and will continue to be, perceived with 
a constant reference to the past— how the car was 
once a “horseless carriage”, laptops, digital “note- 
books” and podcasts, downloadable radio shows. 

McLuhan’s prescient statement also meant 
that most of us will fail to predict how new me- 
diums and technology will affect the way that 
people consume and produce media. The smart- 
phone is one example: what was once seen as a 
mobile phone with Internet connectivity has 
evolved into essentially a handheld computer that 
has changed how websites are designed, stories 
are written and news is read. Phone calls? Pffft. 
When did you last max out your talk-time limit? 

Which brings me to the latest disruptive me- 
dium: feature films produced by on-demand me- 
dia outlets like Netflix. In July, Netflix announced 
that it would be producing over a dozen feature 
films, with a few scheduled for a concurrent the- 
atrical release. To the regular consumer, it was 
only natural that Netflix started to produce their 
own movies, after witnessing the success of origi- 
nal series such as House of Cards, Unbreakable 
Kimmy Schmidt and Orange is the New Black. 

But these movies aren’t small-screen material. 
Brad Pitt’s upcoming movie War Machine, for 
example, was said by The Hollywood Reporter to 
have cost USD60 million. Among the actors and 
the directors who have signed on to Netflix movie 
projects are Angelina Jolie, Judd Apatow and er, 
Adam Sandler. 

Sandler’s four-movie (!) deal aside, to call these 
simply “online movies” would be underestimating 
their impact on the motion picture industry. How? 
Well that’s the tricky part, as McLuhan pointed 
out, but it’s worth trying anyway, if only to see how 
hilariously wrong I’ll be in five years’ time. 

Netflix’s independence from box-office figures 
means that it doesn’t have to dumb down to cater 
to a mass audience baying for yet another damn 
superhero movie. Instead, it can opt for daring 
scripts that cater to niche audiences and inter- 



ests. Speaking at Cannes 2015, entertainment 
lawyer Linda Lichter said, “They [Netflix] are 
buying films that are riskier films, which I think is 
excellent,” before adding, “some filmmakers like 
Netflix. They are not very hands on. They allow 
you to make your movie”. 

It remains to be seen if such a model is sustain- 
able-scaling up from TV production to motion 
pictures is a massive undertaking— but should a 
Netflix-made movie hit the Oscars, you can ex- 
pect more to come. 

On-demand media sites are likely to have a 
huge database of viewer habits, allowing Netflix 
to gauge what kind of movies are feasible and 
likely to be hits. Netflix, for example, may be en- 
couraged to produce three-hour movies because 
home audiences can pause in between to raid the 
fridge; or kid-friendly movies with high re-watch 
rates. Killed- off TV shows shown to have a viable 
audience may even be brought back to life a la Ve- 
ronica Mars. 

So tweet at me in five years’ time to see how it 
all works out (if Twitter’s still around, that is). FI 

t (ajohnlim 
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MaHB / Digital Man by Matt Armitage 

FEAR OF THE FUTURE 

How the current slew of dystopian movies and TV shows reflects a palpable and growing sense of technophobia. 


WE'RE A FUNNY, old lot, us humans. We’re hap- 
py to buy smartphones, tablets and trackers at a 
rate that it is turning parts of the developing world 
into a toxic landfill. Work gangs of indentured il- 
literate children meet the need for delicate fingers 
to tease the poisonous prizes from our technologi- 
cal trash. The fact that our electronic waste could 
be creating mutant zombified humanoids that will 
be eager to feast on the living fiesh of our descend- 
ants doesn’t seem to deter us from constantly buy- 
ing phones with more megapixels. 

We are, in effect, consuming our future with 
abandon. And although we won’t admit it, we know 
it. A silent dread suffuses our hopes for a brighter 
tomorrow. Like climate change deniers sunbath- 
ing at the South Pole, we demand faster and faster 
bit rates so that we can torrent TV shows and films 
before the anti-piracy sentinels can get a fix on our 
location and send in the seek- and- destroy drones. 

Movies are a fantastic mirror of both the Zeit- 
geist and our collective psyche. Take the Lord 
of the Rings trilogy. The first episode debuted 
in 2001, a year after the Y2K Bug failed to bring 
about the end of the world. People were optimis- 
tic about what the new millennium would bring. 
They still used Discmans. In its portrayal of the 
promise of our species, LOTR reflected our hopes 
for tomorrow, a future where we rejected the tyr- 
anny of technology. 

Looking at the entertainment landscape to- 
day, it’s hard to find a science fiction movie that 
doesn’t see us claiming some small victory against 
an overwhelmingly apocalyptic tide. We’re all 
about the End of Times. Mad Max is back. Zom- 
bies are eating our children on every other TV 
channel. Escapism fantasy aside, technology has 
become our enemy. 

In Edge of Tomorrow, Tom Cruise is locked into 
a perpetual groundhog day that ends with his own 
“death” as he attempts to find a new way to destroy 
alien robots that are trying to colonise the planet. 
In Transcendence, technology imprisons us in our 
own minds. Interstellar, also by director Christo- 
pher Nolan, takes us through the stars and into an- 
other dimension to escape from the same. 

This year alone, we have Mr Robot, Humans, 
Terminator Genisys, Jurassic World, Ex Machina, 
The Martian, Chappie, Jupiter Ascending and doz- 
ens more. What they all have in common is the fear 



of a threat posed to the human race by technology 
or aliens with better technology than our own. 
Even this summer’s Disney offering. Pixels, saw al- 
iens attacking the earth in the form of classic video 
game characters. 

Admittedly, a movie about the transformative 
powers of a smartphone app-controlled juicer 
might have a limited audience. Aliens, zombies and 
authoritarian governments hell-bent on enslaving 
us make for far better subject matter. In the pro- 
cess, it seems we’ve lost the innocence that made 
movies like Back to the Future with its hoverboards 
and nuclear-powered DeLoreans so charming. Or 
the sense of hope that allowed us to swallow the 
Enlightenment approach of Star Trek in its quest 
to spread the best qualities and discoveries of man- 
kind across the universe. 

This current slew of dystopian movies and TV 
shows reflects a palpable and growing sense of 
technophobia. Like archetypal junkies, we refuse 
to face the realities of our future. Instead, we head 
for one last fix before rehab, one last lost weekend. 
One last slave labour smartphone. Tomorrow we’ll 
use the landline. We’ll throw out the TV dinners 
and cook. We’ll walk to work. 

No, we won’t. FI 
t @kulturpopup 
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MaHB / Drinking by Ben Ng 

ON THE TOWN 

Are your nights out unforgettabie, or impossibie to remember? 


GOING ON A NIGHT OUT with your best mates 
is a great way to unwind, catch up and share 
light-hearted moments. For those with a sched- 
ule as hectic as KL’s morning traffic, getting an 
opportunity to go out bar-hopping can be rare. 
To get the best out of your evening and make it 
an occasion to remember, here are a few pointers 
for you to consider: 

Quality vs quantity 

Knowing your drinks can be helpful to surviving 
a big night out. The variety of spirits, artisanal 
beers and aperitifs appearing on shelves across 
bars in Malaysia is nothing short of miraculous 
compared to what you could get just half a decade 
ago. It’s easy to get carried away. I know I have. So 
are you that person who’s out there enjoying a few 
good drinks to lift your mood for the night, or do 
you simply get hammered on a row of shots? I’m a 
firm believer in drinking less but drinking better. 
Having good drinks that may cost a tad more is far 
better than a host of cheap ones that comes with a 
complimentary hangover. Whatever the case may 
be, it’s good to know the type of drinker that you 
are, and let your buddies know too, so that you’ve 
got each other’s back. 

Keep expectations aside 

Leave expectations behind when venturing out 
with your mates. Keep decision-making to a mini- 
mum. Get out there and explore different bars, 
meet new characters and probably do a few silly 
things for a good laugh (of course, within legal and 
safe boundaries). It’s all about having a good time, 
and mapping out too many plans may just ruin 
that. Explore different bars at random, and you 
might just find interesting watering holes that you 
didn’t know existed. Every bar has its own distinc- 
tive character and walking into different ones dur- 
ing the course of the night makes it an adventure, 
and gives you an opportunity to pace your drinks. 
In conclusion, the only plan you will likely need is 
how to get from one bar to the next and making it 
back home safely. 

Get to know the bartenders 

Getting acquainted with bartenders can give you 
a better experience. Research has shown that eye 
contact with and a smile for your server will likely 



enhance their response to you. Knowing him or 
her by name and becoming buddies can potential- 
ly get you more personalised service. Some may 
have a hidden cache of unusual spirits behind the 
bar that are only for friends, while others will en- 
sure that you get the best spot at the bar on a busy 
weekend night. Try to get a seat at the bar, if you 
can; it’s a great way to build rapport with your 
barkeep. Once you have established the “code” 
with the person “behind the bar”, you’ll be well 
taken care of. 

Stow your phone 

It’s quite pointless to be out with your friends, 
and then spend time on the phone rather than 
with them. Take a look around, and you will usu- 
ally spot groups of people having a drink while 
clicking away on their phone. To enjoy an unin- 
terrupted evening, switch to silent mode (though 
this is not an excuse to ignore your other half’s 
call) and keep those fingers away from the key- 
pad. The only thing that you probably should 
have in hand is an ice-cold drink while chatting 
with your mates. Don’t neglect them and value 
your time together. Having a great night out is 
about the company more than anything else. 

b @Ben_Ng 
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MaHB / Food by Fay Khoo 

CURRY FAVOUR 

If food be the music of love, cook on. 



WHETHER YOU'RE A GASTROSEXUAL-that’s 

someone who uses food to win sexual favours— or 
just a simple guy who wants to score some extra 
points with the object of your affections by prepar- 
ing a home- cooked meal (which, come to think of 
it, makes you a gastrosexual), you are completely 
correct in assuming that, barring a sparkly dia- 
mond, the way to a woman’s heart is through her 
stomach. It is unimportant whether she eats like a 
bird or is a full-blown gourmand; it’s the fact that 
you invested the time to plan a meal, shop for it, 
and then did sweat over a hot stove to get it ready 
that makes it so irresistible and so romantic, even 
if you both tacitly understand the true motivation 
behind your grand gesture. 

But eminently impressed though she may be, 
a minefield pitted with potential disasters awaits 
you. One wrong move and she could be running for 
the hills without glancing back. So what’s a man 
to do to forestall such a calamity? Some simple but 
indispensable rules are all it takes to ensure a suc- 
cessful evening replete with gastronomic and coi- 
tal bliss. Firstly, unless your beloved is of the male 
persuasion, eschew red meat. Apart from being im- 
possible to consume delicately, a bleeding hunk of 
animal flesh— far from showing off your romantic 
side— is a dead giveaway of your carnivorous inten- 
tions. Stick to something a little less sanguine, like 
fowl or fish. Once you’ve worked out your protein, 
find a recipe that’s achievable. You may imagine 
that she will be impressed with your molecular 
gastronomy- inspired gourmet meal, but honestly, 
she will just see you for the pretentious twat that 
you are. Better to cook something that’s within 
your realm of possibility, which she will appreci- 
ate. Remember, no one likes a try- too -hard. 

And because possibility is the precursor to fact, 
don’t omit an appetiser. Soup may seem a simple, 
practical solution, but it’s filling and skirts too 
close to being homely. Instead, opt for a starter 
that leaves you enough time to plan some cun- 
ning cocktails with which to wow and— perchance, 
literally— intoxicate her. In this respect, a good 
quality smoked ocean trout with a vivacious side 
salad speak volumes of your discerning taste. Al- 
ternately, oysters, while cliched, are an inarguably 
sensual food, and when topped with a few choice 
pearls of (sustainable, natch) caviar, will go a long 
way towards currying favour with your beloved. 
Southern Rock Seafood stocks exemplary versions 
of both, and while you might initially baulk at a 
higher capital outlay than originally envisaged, re- 
member that first impressions do matter. 

Keep dessert light. Now that you’ve wined and 
dined her, filling her with a stodgy bread and but- 
ter pudding will obliterate all your earlier efforts. 
A more suitable finish would be a zesty sorbet with 
a good splash of champagne and some fresh mint 
to sweeten the deal for the rest of the evening. That 
said, bon appetit et bonne chancel Ff 
t ©misskhoo 
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MaHB / Food by Russell Norman 


PRESSURE IN THE KITCHEN 

How this London chef enjoys his changing seasons. 



CHEFS ARE ODD CREATURES. They spend 18 
hours a day in hot, windowless kitchens drinking 
unhealthy amounts of coffee and working in one 
of the most stressful environments I know. It’s no 
wonder some of them are unhinged and the rest are, 
well, eccentric. The most remarkable thing about 
them, however, is that they seem to thrive on (and 
often enjoy) these terrible working conditions. 

In fact, they will boast to each other Python- 
esquely about who is hardest done by: ‘T worked 
90 hours last week, four back-to-back doubles 
and still managed an almighty bender on Friday.” 
“That’s nothing. I put in 14 shifts, had two hours 
sleep and spent Thursday morning in hospital- 
sliced my hand and needed 31 stitches.” 

I have seen chefs proudly display burns on 
their forearms like they are chevrons on an of- 
ficer’s uniform: the more scars, the higher the 
rank. When I started as a waiter in the early ‘90s, 
I’ve got to say, it was a lot worse. I worked with 
a head chef who was a dreadful bully, honked 
terrifying quantities of cocaine all day long, and 


reserved the most vitriolic abuse for us waiters. 
There has always been back-of-house/front-of- 
house rivalry in restaurants, but this guy took it 
to another level. One night, during a particularly 
busy service, and foaming at the nostrils with 
gak, he threw a tantrum at a waitress. It was so 
spectacularly loud and violent, pans flying and 
trays clattering onto the floor, that the entire res- 
taurant stopped and turned to the kitchen, open- 
mouthed, to spectate. He was stretchered off in 
an ambulance that evening. We expected to hear 
of a heart attack or a stroke, but no. He was back 
to work at 7am the next morning, bright- as- a-but- 
ton. “Did everyone have a good night?” 

I’m using extremes to make the point that chefs 
are driven people, motivated by passion and a de- 
sire for excellence. That’s why they push them- 
selves to extremes, lose their tempers at the (real 
or imagined) incompetence of others, and live and 
breathe food and cooking in a way that makes them 
seem obsessed and, well, slightly peculiar. 

The best chefs, in my experience, share one 


Above Norman prepares 
tangy, zesty mackerel 
tartare— summer on a plate. 
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major obsession in common— seasonality. As a 
London based professional cook, nothing makes 
me happier than the first new season English 
asparagus in early April or tender Welsh lamb 
in June. Personally, November and the approach 
of winter is only made bearable by the thought of 
partridge, salsify, kale and radicchio, among many 
other ingredients to come. Chefs love the seasons 
because they remind us the planet is turning. Life 
is a cycle and there is a direct correlation between 
the food on our plates, the rhythms of the Earth 
beneath us and movements of the sun above us. 
Chefs are sensitive creatures, after all: they just 
want to love and be loved. 

My favourite season is summer and I try to 
stretch it out for as long as possible, from May to 
September. One of the iconic ingredients of the 
season is mackerel and the English south coast 
is teeming with them, from Sussex to Cornwall. 
Its depth of flavour and tangy richness makes this 
fish so versatile, but I like to do as little as possi- 
ble to mackerel, sometimes preparing it raw. This 
dish is a Arm favourite at my restaurant, Polpo. FI 

5^ russellnorman.co t @RussellNorman_ 

Russell Norman owns and runs Polpo, Polpetto, 

Mishkin's and Spuntino, all in London. 



MACKEREL TARTARE 

with horseradish and carta di musica (Sardinian 
flatbread), which is sold in Italian delicatessens and better 
supermarkets. If you can't find it, any crisp flatbread will 
work equally as well. 

Serves four 


Ingredients 

• IOOg creme fraiche 

• 2 TBSPS (or more) grated horseradish 

• 2 Tsps Dijon mustard 

• Fine table salt 

• Ground black pepper 

• Caster sugar 

• Four mackerel fillets, skinned 

• Half a cucumber, skinned and seeds removed 

• Handful of capers and small gherkins (combined) 

• Extra virgin olive oil 

• Juice of one lemon 

• Small handful of flat parsley, chopped 

• Eight sheets of carta di musica 

Instructions 

1 . Mix the creme fraiche, horseradish and mustard with 

a pinch of salt and pepper. Stir together and taste. Add 
a pinch of caster sugar if the creme fraiche is too tart, 
or horseradish if you like it hot. Refrigerate. 

2 . Finely dice the mackerel and set aside. Peel and finely 
dice the cucumber, sprinkle with salt and caster sugar, 
and set aside in a colander for one hour. Finely chop the 
capers and gherkins. 

3 . Combine everything in a large bowl and season with salt 
and pepper, adding a glug of olive oil, the lemon juice 
and the chopped parsley. Taste and season if necessary. 

4. Press equal amounts of the mixture into an 8cm ring mould 
on the centre of your four serving plates. Serve with the 
carta di musica and a large dollop of horseradish cream. 
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LOVE ME TINDER 

Comedian Aziz Ansari writes a (semi) serious book about ROMANCE in the 21st century. 



YOU'D LIKE TO HOPE any author researching 
a book of social and anthropological interest would 
go pretty deep with his research. In comedian Aziz 
Ansari’s case, he went deeper than anyone could 
rightfully demand: jerking off into a silicone egg 
as part of a chapter about the love lives of Toky- 
oites. What did he learn? ‘Tt felt like I was mas- 
turbating with a thick, cold condom on. I didn’t 
understand the appeal.” 

Thanks Aziz, you’ve saved us a lot of heartache. 
But the book. Modern Romance, which he wrote 
with the assistance of Eric Klinenberg, a sociology 
professor at NYU (which Ansari attended), is ac- 
tually a more serious study of the mechanisms of 
contemporary courtship than the aforementioned 
experiment might suggest. In an age where, ac- 
cording to a survey cited in the book, 80 percent 
of millennials will Google a potential partner be- 
fore a first date, and teens send each other photos 
of their own genitals as readily as pictures of kit- 
tens puking into teacups, there’s clearly some re- 
evaluating to be done. 

Ansari’s own parents had an arranged mar- 
riage: his father agreed to wed his mother after 
two previous candidates were deemed too tall 
and too short respectively. The future Mrs An- 
sari, it seemed, was just right (they’re still mar- 
ried, and happily, as far as their son can tell). But 
single people now have both the pressure of find- 


ing their one true soul mate (rather than some- 
one height-compatible), and also the paralysing 
luxury of overwhelming options. He quotes Barry 
Schwartz, author of The Paradox of Choice: “How 
many people do you need to see before you know 
you’ve found the best? The answer is every damn 
person there is.” 

Ansari and Klinenberg ran focus groups in the 
United States and a forum on Reddit to get people 
to talk openly about dating today, as well as trav- 
elling to Tokyo, Buenos Aires and, naturally, Paris. 
Their book presents all kinds of fun trivia about 
how the business of romance is conducted (Ameri- 
can men who look away from the camera in their 
profile pictures have a better strike rate; in Japan, 
dating profile portraits are seen as gauche— better 
to upload a picture of your pet, or your rice cook- 
er), as well as raising some interesting questions 
about how 21st-century humans form meaningful 
connections. If indeed they do. 

Ansari has pulled it off: a thinky book that’s fun- 
ny, too. But could we get through all of it without 
hearing the voice of Ansari’s misguided lothario in 
NBC’s Parks and Recreation, Tom Haverford? Not 
when he’s writing sentences like “I put myself to 
the test with a thought experiment. Let’s say my 
girlfriend was in Miami for a bachelorette party, 
and she ran into r’n’b superstar/actor Tyrese Gib- 
son...” we couldn’t. FI 



Above Swipe that grin 
off your face: comedian 
Aziz Ansari investigates 
how modern love 
works— or doesn't. 
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MaHB / Sport by Andrew Whitelaw 

KL MARI 

What if Hollywood's greatest ever sports movies were actually set in Kuala Lumpur? 



OKAY, SO I KNOW IT'S A STRETCH, but that’s 
the beauty of imagination, isn’t it? All we need do is 
suspend our disbelief and imagine that Holl 5 rwood 
hadn’t stopped at the idea of sending over Sean 
Connery and Catherine Zeta- Jones for a brief fling 
with the Petronas Twin Towers in Entrapment 
(1999), but instead, saw an opportunity to make 
Kuala Lumpur the primary destination for under- 
dog stories, last-ditch touchdowns and sensational 
slam dunks? 

I’ll get the ball rolling with a classic: Rocky. 
Imagine Sly (minus the silly beanie hat) hulking 
his manly, ’80s, hard-bodied frame up the steps 
of Batu Caves, sidestepping monkeys and tourists 
as he went? There’s a real danger we’re stepping 
into comedy territory here, but might it not have 
been cinematic? 

Instead of the cold Meatpacking District, the 


scene where he’s running through Philadelphia 
high-flving his way to the flght might alterna- 
tively have been set in Petaling Street while he 
ambles his way up Jalan Hang Jebat, primed and 
ready to do battle with Apollo Creed in the old 
basketball stadium. The possibilities are endless 
I tell you, endless! 

Away from the brutal blows of Rocky Balboa, 
but without skipping ahead too far in time, let’s 
take a moment to marvel at what might have been 
if 1992’s White Men Can't Jump (or Orang Putih 
Tidak Boleh Melompat) had taken place in Cheras, 
as opposed to the boardwalks of LA’s Venice Beach. 
Somehow, the idea of a fast-talking Wesley Snipes 
going toe-to-toe with Woody Harrelson in Cheras 
is simply better. It would lead to all sorts of tom- 
foolery. But removing most of these iconic char- 
acters from anywhere other than the setting from 
which they were spawned on the silver screen, and 
we can become ridiculous. 

So are there any sports classics that could have 
been set in KL where the choice of location would 
have worked? One that springs to mind is Disney’s 
delightfully silly ice hockey tale: The Mighty Ducks 
(1992). A true gem for any child who grew up in 
the late-’80s/early ’90s and one that may have even 
flourished if set in the Klang Valley. 

Call me crazy, but I don’t think it’s too far- 
fetched to place Gordon Bombay’s bunch of scally- 
wags atop the ice rick at Sunway Pyramid. Neither 
would I grimace at the prospect of these teenage 
terrors flying through Mid Valley Megamall on 
rollerblades causing havoc for security guards. If 
anything, I think the change of scenery would add a 
new dimension. You could even have the bad guys, 
AKA The Hawks, come over from a rival city in Ma- 
laysia or, perish the thought, Singapore. 

Needless to say, such discussions are often best 
reserved for the conflnes of one’s local mamak. But 
even if they inexplicably opted to show the skyline 
of Malacca posing as KL (as Entrapment did), it still 
shows that Malaysia has something to offer as a 
backdrop for Hollywood blockbusters. So, why not 
an epic sports movie? Sport, movies and this fair 
city are three of the things that I love most in the 
world and I, for one, would welcome the prospect 
with open arms. What could possibly go wrong? FI 

t @ASTJWhitelaw 


CORBIS 
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MaHB / Humour by Kuah Jenhan 

YOU NEVER KNOW 

"We"re not so different, you and I!" 



THERE'SALINE that you hear in the movies a lot. 
I even remember using it a couple of times myself. 
You’ve heard it in at least two Austin Powers and a 
Spider-Man movie, to name a few. I fact- checked 
this and I’m right, sort of. In Spider-Man (2002), 
Green Goblin says, “You and I are not so different.” 
Grammatical structure aside, our sentences are not 
so different, his and mine. 

I have done many things that are very often only 
successful in movies. Here’s one: found and lost 
love, she moves away, and then I show up at her 
doorstep thousands of miles away, in the hope that 
when she opens the door to see a rain-soaked me 
with an imperfect bouquet of her favourite flow- 
ers, things will go back to the way they once were. 
IT NEVER DOES! The weather never cooperates. 

Despite hearing “I wouldn’t do that if I were 
you” and “don’t do anything stupid” countless 
times, I still believe and hope for that magic cine- 
matic moment. I still wave my hand at traffic lights 
hoping to discover that I too possess The Force. 
When I feel defeated, I simply try that on an auto- 
matic door and I believe again. 

Sometimes, I even catch myself manufacturing 
meet-cutes. You know when the lead guy and the 
lead girl encounter each other through a concoc- 


tion of circumstance and coincidence, and then 
their eyes meet and till death do they part? Here’s a 
recent one that I remember and I’ll write it script- 
like for you. 

INT MELBOURNE TOWN HALL FOYER-NIGHT 

Jenhan is walking to the gents when he sees Cute 
Girl walking to the ladies in front of him. He is im- 
mediately taken by her beauty, quirky choice of 
earrings, and the promise of eventually having two 
sons and a daughter together. She enters the ladies. 
Jenhan enters the gents. 

While Jenhan relieves himself, he starts an in- 
ternal monologue. 

JENHAN (VO) 

Cute Girl’s cute. Maybe if I time this right, we will 
walk out of the toilet at the same time and begin 
the rest of our lives together. 

Jenhan starts the countdown from 100. At 52, 
he hears the Dyson hand dryer go off in the ladies. 
He counts to five and walks out looking his most 
casual, with a hand in his pocket. 

The ladies’ door swings open; Unrelated Wom- 
an walks out. 

JENHAN (VO) (CONT'D) 

Hmm. Not her. Never mind. Cute Girl must be 
out soon. I mean, we both needed to pee (circum- 
stance) and at the same time (coincidence). We’re 
soul mates. 

Cute Girl finally exits the ladies. Jenhan pre- 
pares to accidentally look at her just as she pass- 
es him. 

She passes him and disappears into her less- 
ridiculous life. 

THE END 

What was I expecting to happen anyway? 


INT MELBOURNE TOWN HALL FOYER-NIGHT 
CUTE GIRL 

Hey... you’re the guy. We went into the toilet... 

JENHAN & CUTE GIRL 

...At same time. 

JENHAN 

Yes. It is I. Hi, I’m Jenhan. 

CUTE GIRL 

And I’m... yours. 

THE END 

It’s foolish but I love it, and that’s also why I love 
the movies. It lets me believe in a “you never 
know...” moment. Just like I’ll never know if some- 
where a girl is reading this article and thinking to 
herself, “We’re not so different, you and I.” FI 
t @kuahjenhan 
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MaHB / Sex by Joanne Kam 


THE PLEASURE IS ALL HERS 

Er, adult entertainment for— shock— women. 



A MALE FRIEND OF MINE confessed recently 
that, although he enjoys watching adult entertain- 
ment, he always fears the day when his girlfriend 
will stumble across the secret folder on his laptop 
where all his adult indulgences are categorised, 
knowing that she will be devastated by her dis- 
covery Sadly, he seems to fall into that category of 
men who think women are not fans of this particu- 
lar type of adult entertainment but— newsflash— 
we women are actually as into it as you are. 

But instead of your usual downloads, we, how- 
ever, prefer it in a more palatable style; hence, the 
emergence of the female-friendly genre. But porn 
is porn, right? So how did this new genre suddenly 
not only make its way into titles that speak to female 
yearnings, but is giving women the opportunity to 
actually watch a movie that may end up with you 
making one of your own by the end of the night, too? 

I remember watching Mickey Rourke in 9V2 
Weeks and White Orchid, and it was just a hint of 
what I would like to call the start of a new erotica 
that managed to get itself into mainstream cin- 
emas. Every girl I knew looked at strawberries dif- 
ferently after that scene where Kim Basinger was 
fed them, blindfolded. 

The emergence of female-friendly porn only 
goes to show that women enjoy porn as much as 
men do, but we just need it to be presented differ- 
ently. I personally do not enjoy hardcore porn, but 
prefer erotica with a decent storyline. 


According to one of the world’s leading adult 
websites, women make up a quarter of their global 
audience. This has led to the emergence of a grow- 
ing industry where women filmmakers are making 
porn that other women can relate to. 

Women get aroused differently from men. 
Men are stimulated visually, and with that per- 
spective in mind, perhaps the key is releasing 
offerings that approach porn from a different 
slant? Enter Erika Lust’s Lust Productions, a pio- 
neer in the held whose erotica is specially shot 
and styled to arouse female viewers. Most Aims 
focus on subliminal interpretation where the ac- 
tors’ sensory skills are explored more than just 
gynaecological shots. 

Erika Lust claims to capture the essence of how 
women would like to be turned on by developing a 
series of female-skewed erotica that has her actors 
discovering each other through touch and intima- 
cy, rather than just the crude act of the deed. Also, 
her actors are also more physically believable, as 
opposed to the overly plastic-looking stereotype 
where every girl looks like she is from a standard 
operating mould and her moans are on constant 
repeat with predictable intervals. 

Could this be a more productive and accessible 
way to stimulate both you and your partner’s inhi- 
bitions towards a healthier porn addiction? I say 
it’s certainly worth a try. FI 

t @joannekann 
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WHAT I'VE LEARNED 


Interviewed by Shermian Lim 


Photographed by Delvin Xian 


Saw Teong Hin 


Director, 53 


Every time I do a presser, I get asked: “Why would you want to direct a Malay film?” I find that question completely strange. It’s as 
though Malay films are not worthy of outsiders’ attention. It’s a beautiful language and culture. I’m a better person because of this mul- 
ticulturalism [in our country]. 

I reaiiy iove aii my projects, even the ones that don’t do well commercially or critically. I have to find a resonance with the project; oth- 
erwise, I don’t get involved. 

In my day, good students went to the science stream; that’s how I ended up majoring in physics and mathematics at the National Uni- 
versity of Singapore. My heart wasn’t in it, but as the first child in my family to get into university, my mother wanted me to give it a re- 
al shot. That’s why I stayed on— and messed it up! 

They were [parents] so nice and forgiving when I failed, it made me feel like s**t. I wished they would have screamed and told me how 
useless I was, then I’d have something to resent, and I could get on with it. I couldn’t face them, so I took a bus to KL instead. I didn’t 
know anyone there [in 1986]. 

If there were a movie I’d recommend to everyone, it would be ET. Until it came along, all the aliens were menacing and they were out 
to destroy people. So can you imagine trying to sell a movie about a friendly alien? 

Tm a practising Buddhist. Whatever you do will come back and bite you in the ass. That’s karma. If I try my best, maybe I’ll come back 
[in the next life] more talented and better looking. 

My very first project was a coffee commercial. In those days, you did everything; nothing was specialised. You did the casting, the lo- 
cation scouting, the wardrobe, ever 3 l;hing. At least you’re familiar with every aspect of production. So when somebody tells you it can’t 
be done, you know it can! 

There's no escaping your past or your family. However far you might run away from home, you’ll always come back. If you think your 
mother/father was terrible, you’ll end beingyour mother/father; trust me. The reason why you resent them so much is because you’re 
exactly like them— you just can’t admit it yet. 

Even in my darkest moments, I have met people who helped me turn it around. If those people are reading this, thank you. 

Puteri Gunung Ledang did very well on the international film festival circuit and I travelled with it to a lot of the festivals for more than 
a year. We got very good feedback from Mat Sallehs. But I met an Indonesian filmmaker in Venice, and although she admired the craft, 
she thought the story was okay only. She had other opinions on how it should have been made. 

My father was a businessman and a rice miller. He ran paddy fields in Alor Setar and did some agricultural import-export business as 
well. My five brothers and sisters grew up around the business. They each had their own maids and that sort of thing. I was the only 
child born after my father went bankrupt, so I couldn’t really relate to that— it was a very different life. 

Those old school, stoic guys— they don’t complain. They just go, okay lah, just get on with it. Even if they face a drastic change in their 
lives, they don’t moan or whine, and still do their best. That’s something to look up to. 

My relationship with my father was one of the rare instances of unconditional love, and we had a very deep bond. I had no outstand- 
ing issues with him and we got on really well, on every level. We were so close that when he passed away, I didn’t even cry. I was com- 
pletely at peace. 

We can barely get our own audience to watch Malaysian films. Maybe it’s a history of bad experiences. In the past, people have giv- 
en it a chance and been disappointed. You need a critical mass of good movies to turn it around— one good local movie isn’t enough. 
Collaboration. I love working with really good people who can take your idea, add dimensions to it and push it to another level. 
There is a certain live and let live attitude in Malay culture that can be really beautiful. You know, the concept of terserahlah (to sur- 
render) and leaving it up to destiny or a higher force. Letting life take you where it wants you to go and not constantly trying to be the 
master of everything. Admittedly, I’m a control freak, but I have something to learn [from Malay culture]. 

I would like to be with someone, but not necessarily married. Those are two separate things to me. Regardless of this institution, peo- 
ple still get divorced. Aside from the legal aspects of a child [born out of wedlock] being illegitimate, if you love each other, do you re- 
ally need a wedding to confirm that? 

Every now and again, I’ve asked myself, why am I doing this? And the answer is still: I love doing this. I’ve given up a lot for it. I’ve 
gone through lean periods and come really close to the edge just doing things that mean something, instead of just being a gun-for- 
hire all the time. 

People like to say, the Chinese can go back to China; but if I did, it would just be like another foreign country. I don’t relate to the man- 
nerisms and the culture at all. if. 
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WHAT I'VE LEARNED 


Interviewed by Ella Timms 


Illustrated by Jun Hun Yap 


Matt Damon 


Actor, 44, Los Angeles 


If I was going to Mars and could bring three things, I’d take my family, water and food. 

Tve done a lot of space travel in the last couple of years on the screen. But I do think you have to be a certain type of person to go to 
space, like how the pioneers were or the people who crossed Death Valley in a wagon. It takes a special type of person to want to push 
the envelope; to find where the very edge is and go there, and that’s how we evolve and that’s why we’re here. 

I think a lot of people, including myself, really responded to the character that Andy wrote in the book [The Martian] and Drew [God- 
dard], our screenwriter, did a great job of capturing that. It’s like being a chef and getting a really good piece of meat. You don’t want to 
over think it and mess it up too much and I just tried to keep alive what Andy had created. 

The humour and the way that, I think, us mere mortals are always captivated by the way people can do this and seem to have some in- 
ternal calm in these incredibly high stress situations, and that was what was really attractive about the character, how he kept his sense 
of humour in this incredible, logical, practical, solve-one-problem-at-a-time type -of- thinking. Its what these real guys can actually do. 
When I first sat down and talked with Drew, he said ‘I want this to be a love letter to science’, and we had a long conversation about 
that and how that was a really wonderful thing to put out into the world right now. I don’t have lofty expectations but I do hope some 
kids see it and geek out on science and enjoy it and maybe it will lead to other things in their life or might push them in that direction. 
The illusion that I carry in the movie is all down to Ridley Scott, our director, and I’ll get a lot of the credit for what he did because he’s 
the audience with just one actor up there; he’s got to keep them involved and keep the story going. Ridley is really the reason I want- 
ed to do it. I mean, I read the script, I thought it was great, I read the book and thought it was great but when I heard Ridley wanted to 
do it.... That was it. 

We're not at the point where we can do 40% gravity. We can do weightless, we can get on wires and we do that for the space stuff, 
we’re all on wires, but for the real scenes, so it was rather tricky filming the scenes. 

Ridley was inspiring. Actually one of the first scenes we shot which was a monologue, a couple of pages - 1 did one take and he came 
bounding onto the set saying ‘We should shoot two movies at once!’ 

I've got much more sophisticated about how to lose weight and I’ve also got much more help from doctors and nutritionists. It’s much 
safer the way I’m doing it now. When I lost all the weight 20 years ago, they weren’t going to pay for me to have a nutritionist or any- 
thing so I just made up how to do it on my own and didn’t do it in a way that was particularly safe, so it’s a very different experience now. 
My fear from this extreme weight loss was that if you shrink your heart; you’re eating up all this muscle and you actually starting to 
eat up your heart... 

I usually bring my family with me when I’m away working. 

I like to bring my kids along when I’m working someplace interesting. Today I brought my nine year old. She’s on tour of JPL (NASA’s 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory) right now while I’m doing these interviews. 

We have a two week rule for being away which we try not to violate. Sometimes it goes to three weeks, but we try to keep it at two weeks. 
My 10 year wedding anniversary is coming up in December. I don’t know what my secret to a happy marriage is. I think I just got re- 
ally lucky and married the right person. I wouldn’t tell anybody else how to do it. I think I’m just very lucky. 

I don't think I'm a celebrity. I'm an actor. The astronauts are very selfless, they’re thinking of the bigger project. The actors just want 
to look at themselves! 
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■ 

A THOUSAND WORDS ON OUR CULTURE 




WHAT IS A MALAYSIAN MOVIE? 


Words by Aidil Rush 






THERE ARE FILMS, there are movies, and then 
there is cinema. Depending on how much you 
love them and how seriously you take them, you’ll 
call them by one of these different names. When 
he was making Jaws, Steven Spielberg report- 
edly said that he wanted to make a “movie”, not 
a “film”. Movies aspire to major commercial suc- 
cess. The word “cinema”, on the other hand, is 
usually used by people who believe that films are 


not only art and business, but also an encapsula- 
tion of life. 

Now that we have that terminology out of the 
way, let’s not kid ourselves and just call Malaysian 
films, especially those being made now, movies. 
Once upon a time, it may have been a struggle be- 
tween films and movies, but right now, it looks like 
movies have won, big time. Even then, the reality 
is that what the movies have actually won is only 
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a pitifully small portion of Malaysia. With most 
movies targeting an average box office of RM1.5 
to RM2 million (forget freak occurrences like The 
Journey’s RM17.2 million or KL Gangster’s RM12 
million), and with the average ticket prices going 
for about RMIO, that would mean that there’s an 
audience of only 150,000 to 200,000 people for lo- 
cal movies, out of a total of 30 million Malaysians. 

Consider that against the fact that Hollywood 
blockbusters regularly take in between RM20 
million to RM30 million at the Malaysian box of- 
fice (with big hitters like Furious 7 scoring around 
RM55 million and Jurassic World around RM40 
million), which means that there’s an audience of 
around two to three million people for Hollywood 
movies, and then you’ll see why I said what I said 
about Malaysian movies having won only a piti- 
fully small portion of Malaysia. 

That probably explains why, outside of the 
films of local legend P Ramlee, Malaysians are 
more likely to be familiar with classic Holly- 
wood films like The Wizard of Oz and Gone with 
the Wind rather than old Malay classics like Raja 
Bersiong (directed by KM Basker, 1963 and Jamil 
Sulong, 1968) or even an ’80s classic like Matinya 
Seorang Patriot (directed by Rahim Razali, 1984). 
Forget things like the racial and language divide, 
because like it or not, Malaysian cinema began 
with Malay movies, beginning with Laila Majnun 
in 1934, with three studios in the form of Shaw 
Brothers’ Malay Film Production, Cathay- Keris 
Film and Merdeka Film Productions being the 
major players during the “golden age” of Malay 
cinema in the ’50s and ’60s. 

Of course, there’s the tricky and little known 
fact that these early Malay movies were directed 
at first by non-Malay film professionals imported 
from India and the Philippines, although some 
of them were born in Malaya; names like BS Ra- 
jhans, L Krishnan, KM Basker, S Ramanathan, 
Phani Majumdar, Ramon A Estella and Lamberto 
Avellana. These are not exactly names that Ma- 
laysians remember nowadays, but they shaped 
what we call Malaysian movies by directing clas- 
sics like Laila Majnun, Hang Tuah, Anakku Sazali, 
Sergeant Hassan, Sultan Mahmud Mangkat Diju- 
lang and Raja Bersiong. 

Then there’s also the fact that most of these 
golden- era Malay movies that we Malaysians love 
so much and wholeheartedly claim as ours were 
actually made in Singapore, because two out of the 
three major studios of the era were based there. 
So you see, even without bringing in race and lan- 


guage into the picture, trying to define what a Ma- 
laysian movie is historically quickly turns out to be 
some sort of a fool’s errand. 

The fact of the matter is that things are never 
that simple in Malaysia. We are a complex nation 
made up of a complex mixture of multiple ethnic- 
ities, cultures and languages. We have a national 
language, yes, but instead of unifying us and facil- 
itating things for us (like most national languages 
are wont to do), we fail to take advantage of our 
common language as a starting point, due to our 
complex history and political landscape. To this 
day, language is still a bone of contention, or at 
best a barrier, in Malaysian movies, reflecting the 
social reality that’s happening on all sides of the 
political and racial divide. 

Assuming that we will someday solve that 
part of the problem, there is then the matter of 
actually telling Malaysian stories. While a healthy 
proportion of movies from that golden era of Ma- 
lay movies can confidently be called a Malaysian 
movie, as they not only reflected and showed lo- 
cal cultures, but also told local stories in a local 
way, the same cannot be said of most of the Ma- 
laysian movies that are shown in our cinemas to- 
day. Globalisation has meant that most of what we 
see onscreen now are merely localised versions of 
foreign stories and formulas, whether taken from 
Hollywood, Bollywood, Hong Kong or lately, Ko- 
rean movies. 

Instead of movies about college kids in Ma- 
laysia, what we get are movies with Malaysian 
faces pretending to be American college kids, 
but in UiTM. Instead of movies about Malay- 
sian gangsters, we get movies with Malaysian 
faces pretending to be Hong Kong gangsters, but 
in Petaling Street. It might seem trivial, but it’s 
starting to look like a real threat to the identity 
of Malaysian movies. Of course, there are little 
pockets of resistance out there, with indepen- 
dent or indie-minded filmmakers making Malay- 
sian films and telling Malaysian stories, taking 
them out to international film festivals for the 
world to see. 

But as I said before, these are films, not mov- 
ies. They make even less money and win an even 
more pitiful amount of Malaysia than the already 
pitiful amount that movies do. Like it or not, mov- 
ies reflect where we are as a nation and as a soci- 
ety. If Malaysian movies are bad, then we have no 
one else to blame but ourselves, because they are 
reflections of us. So you want to save Malaysian 
cinema? Save Malaysian movies first, it 
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Once more 


with feeling% 



Interview by Alex Bilmes 
Photographs by Greg Williams 
Styling by Gareth Scourfield 


His last James Bond movie, Skyfall, 
is the most successful British film 
ever. (No pressure, then.) As he 
prepares for the release of the 
follow-up. Spectre, Daniel Craig 
reflects on a decade in which he has 
redefined the once cartoonish secret 
agent as a symbol of masculinity for 
the modern age: embattled, 
conflicted, but still standing, still 
ready to take on the world. 
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DANIEL CRAIG, PHOTOGRAPHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR ESQUIRE IN LONDON, JULY 2015. 



LIGHT GREY SILK-COTTON JACKET, WHITE COTTON SHIRT, NAVY/SILVER-SPOTTED SILK TIE, 
LIGHT GREY SILK-COTTON TROUSERS AND BLACK LEATHER BELT, ALL BY GIORGIO ARMANI; 
SEAMASTER AQUA TERRA 41.5mm WATCH BY OMEGA. 
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Daniel Craig would like a beer. 
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BLACK SUEDE BOMBER JACKET BY JOHN VARVATOS; NAVY COTTON T-SHIRT BY 
ORLEBAR BROWN; DARK BLUE DENIM JEANS BY FRAME AT MRPORTER.COM. 



A cigarette, too. 


Not, he says, that he’s back on the fags full-time, but 
a man can cut himself some slack now and then. It’s 
a Wednesday afternoon in July. Craig filmed his last 
scene for Spectre, the new James Bond film, the pre- 
vious Saturday, on a lake in Bray, in Berkshire. (“A 
bit of an anti-climax,” he concedes.) Since then he’s 
been knuckling down to his publicity duties. He went 
straight from the wrap party into three days of PR: 
posing for the movie poster, mugging for promotional 
photos that will be packaged and sent out to the global 
media, divvied up between rival broadcasters and pa- 
pers and websites and magazines less fortunate than 
our own. Tomorrow he sits for an all- day junket at a 
central London hotel: round-table interviews and brief 
one-on-ones (some as long as 10 whole minutes) with 
reporters from around the world. 

No one who has worked with Craig before— me in- 
cluded— would mistake him for someone who revels in 
the marketing of movies. He does it with good grace 
but it remains a necessary evil, something to be en- 
dured rather than embraced. So now, unwinding from 
a day of it, he figures he’s earned a lager and a smoke. 

We are sitting, he and I, on plastic chairs at a wooden 
table on an otherwise empty roof terrace in East Lon- 
don. Beneath us, the trendy loft apartment hired for 
the afternoon as the location for the Esquire shoot. As 
luck— by which I really mean cunning, my own cun- 
ning— would have it, there are cold beers in the fridge, 
and Craig’s publicist has a pack of Marlboro Lights she’s 
happy for us to pilfer. 

So I flip the lids from two bottles of Peroni, he offers 
me his lighter— encased in a spent bullet shell from the 
set of a 007 gunfight— and we ash in a bucket. It’s warm 
out but the sky is glowering, threatening rain. When it 
comes, almost as light as air, we sit through it, neither 
of us acknowledging it’s falling. Soon we call down for 
more beers and more beers are brought, fags are lit, 
and Craig leans back in his chair and talks. 

I don’t think I’ve known him this relaxed before. Not 
in an interview, certainly. I’ve met Craig on a number 
of previous occasions. And this is the third time he’s 
talked to me for an Esquire cover story, in four years. 
(Beat that. The Economist) He’s always courteous and 
cooperative and professional. He’s always thoughtful 
and considered and drily funny. But he has a stern coun- 
tenance and there is a steeliness to him that discourages 
flippancy. Though not, happily, caustic wit: my favour- 
ite Craig line from an interview I did with him came in 
2011, when he was promoting a film called Cowboys St 
Aliens and I’d had the temerity to ask him what it was 
about: “It’s about cowboys and f **king aliens, what do 
you think it’s about?” OK, fair enough; stupid f**king 
question. But did I mention that he’s drily funny? 

It's 10 years since Daniel Craig was announced as the 
sixth official screen incarnation of Britain’s least secret 
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In Casino Royale (2006), Craig began his reinvention of 
James Bond for contemporary audiences. His tragic love 
affair with Eva Green's Vesper Lynd marked a stark break 
with his predecessors' approaches. 



agent, following, as every schoolboy knows, Connery, 
Lazenby, Moore, Dalton and Brosnan. It’s fair to say the 
news of his casting did not occasion impromptu street 
parties up and down the nation, or thousands of British 
parents naming their first-born sons Daniel (or, indeed, 
Craig) in his honour. 

By almost universal consent, Craig was too young, 
too blonde (too blonde!) and not nearly suave— or, per- 
haps, glib— enough. The man himself seemed some- 
what discomfited, too. He had spent the previous two 
decades building a career for himself as an actor of fe- 
rocious intensity, a specialist in wounded masculinity 
on stage and screen, in the kind of plays— A Number— 
and films— Sylvia (2003), The Mother (2003), Enduring 
Love (2004)— that most fans of big budget stunts-and- 
shunts movies hadn’t necessarily seen, lacking both 
opportunity and inclination, and perhaps imagination. 

Even Sam Mendes, Bond aficionado and director of 
Skyfall and Spectre, recently admitted he originally felt 
the casting of Craig could have been a mistake. Crazily, 
in retrospect, the feeling was he was too serious an actor, 
too searching, too saturnine. Our expectations of Bond, 
after decades of increasingly preposterous hijinks and 
larky one-liners, were hardly stratospheric. The fran- 
chise, once seen as cool, even sophisticated— though 
never, until recently, cerebral— had become a corny joke. 

“Austin Powers f**ked it,” was Craig’s typically bald 
appraisal of the situation pre-2006, when I talked to 
him about it last time. In other words, the films had 
gone beyond parody. “By the time we did Casino Roy- 
ale, [Mike Myers] had blown every joke apart. We were 
in a situation where you couldn’t send things up. It had 
gone so far post-modern it wasn’t funny any more.” 

Craig changed all that. His Bond is hard but not cold. 
He’s haunted by a traumatic childhood. He is not inured 
to violence; cut Craig’s 007 and he bleeds. And he loves 
and loses, in spectacular fashion. 

First in Casino Royale (2006), which was as much 
tragic romance as action thriller, and in which Bond— 
Ian Fleming’s “blunt instrument”— was revealed as 
painfully vulnerable, physically and emotionally. 

“I would ask you if you could remain emotionally 
detached, but I don’t think that’s your problem, is it. 
Bond?” Judi Dench’s M asks him in that film. It turns 


Quantum of Solace (2008), picked up where Casino 
Royale left off, sending Craig's devastated Bond on a 
hunt for Vesper Lynd's betrayers. 



out to be precisely his problem. He falls in love with 
a woman who is his equal in every way, including the 
tormented past. “I have no armour left,” he tells her, 
“you’ve stripped it from me.” But he can’t save her. 
That story continues in Quantum of Solace (2008), a 
revenge drama- cum- chase movie, albeit one hobbled 
by a Hollywood writers’ strike. Craig played Bond as 
grief- stricken and fuelled by righteous anger. 

Skyfall (2012), described by Craig and Mendes as 
a return to “classic Bond”, reintroduced many of the 
gags and much of the glamour familiar from earlier 
films, as well as beloved characters— Q, Moneypenny— 
previously conspicuous by their absence from Craig- 
era Bond. But it also developed the theme of Bond in 
extremis: shot, presumed drowned, then ragged and 
cynical, and entangled in a weird Oedipal psychodra- 
ma with Javier Bardem’s cyber-terrorist and Dench’s 
mummy figure, M. 

The cartoonish elements— the exotic locations, 
the evil megalomaniacs, the fast women, the suicidal 
driving, the techno gadgetry— were back, but Craig’s 
moody intensity was very much present and correct. 
He doesn’t do a lot of sunny romcoms. His characters. 
Bond included, tend to be somewhat wracked. 

“You meet somebody who is at the best part of their 
life when they’re really happy and everything’s great, 
I’m not sure how interesting that is cinematically,” 
he says. The essence of drama is conflict, and Craig’s 
Bond is nothing if not conflicted. Apart from an5l;hing 
else, he keeps trying to resign his commission. 

When he was first sent the script for Casino Royale, 
in 2005, Craig tells me now, “I had been prepared to 
read a Bond script and I didn’t. They’d stripped every- 
thing back and I went, [approvingly] ‘Oh, s**t!’ It felt 
to me they were offering me a blueprint, and saying: 
‘Form it around that.’ And I went, ‘Okay, I can do that.’ 

“I’m a huge Bond fan,” he says. “I love James Bond 
movies, and I love all the old gags and everything that 
goes along with that. No disrespect to what happened 
before but this is completely different. It’s got weight 
and meaning. Because I don’t know another way to do 
it. However big and grand it is, however boisterous the 
script is, you look for the truth in it, and you stick to 
that, and then you can mess around with it. And if you 
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Skyfall (2012), was a return to what Craig and director Sam 
Mendes call "classic Bond"; even the Aston Martin DBS from 
Goldfinger was back. There was also another tragic love 
affair, of a sort, this time with Judi Dench's M. 


In the 25th Bond film. Spectre out in October, Craig's Bond is once 
again fighting for his life, alongside Lea Seydoux as Madeleine 
Swann. "Is this really what you want?" she asks him. "Hunting, 
being hunted? Living in the shadows, always alone?". 



have that and you have the car chases and the explo- 
sions as well, then you’re quids in. But there have to be 
consequences. He has to be affected by what happens 
to him. It’s not just that he has to kill the bad guy, there 
has to be a reason for it.” 

The last time Craig and I talked matters Bond was 
in the summer of 2012, and the topic at hand was the 
imminent release of Skyfall I wrote then that everyone 
involved I spoke to exuded a sense of quiet confidence. 
This is not always discernible in the nervy run-up to a 
big budget release. 

Still, even the most gung-ho 007 cheerleader could 
not have predicted that the film would be quite as suc- 
cessful as it became. Released that October, it made 
USDl.lbn worldwide— nearly twice the amount of Ca- 
sino Roy ale or Quantum of Solace, both of which did ex- 
tremely well. At the time of writing it’s the 12th highest- 
grossing film of all time. In the UK in particular, it did 
phenomenal and quite unexpected business. It is the 
highest grossing film released in the UK and the only 
movie ever to take more than GBPlOO million at the 
British box office. 

Craig’s summary of the feeling among the film- 
makers as they began to discuss a follow-up to Skyfall: 
“What the f **k are we going to do?” 

“I think everyone was just daunted, understand- 
ably,” he says. “Like, it’s ‘the biggest British movie of 
all time’. What does it mean? Where do we go from 
there? How do you process that? It could have been 
an albatross around everyone’s necks. It turned out 
not to be, but there was a massive amount of pressure 
at the beginning.” 

The movie’s success he puts down to simple things. 
“Someone who has just made a six-and-a-half-million 
dollar movie and is struggling to get it distributed will 
probably argue that if you’ve got 200 f**king million 
dollars you can f **king sell an 5 l;hing, but that’s not ac- 
tually true. There’s lots of flops out there. I just think 
[Skyfall] had a tight story, great action. I genuinely think 
it’s a good movie.” 

He also pays tribute to the skill of Mendes, the Lon- 
don stage sensation turned classy Holl 5 rwood auteur: 
American Beauty (1999), Revolutionary Road (2008). It 
was Craig, who worked with Mendes on his gangster 


film Road to Perdition (2002), who first approached 
the director to do Skyfall, and he had to use his powers 
of persuasion again for Spectre. 

On Skyfall, Craig tells me, “I felt like [Mendes and 
I] got into a real groove with it. I felt like we’d started 
something on that movie and I was so keen to finish it.” 
At first the director was resistant— he had other work 
on— but Craig and the Bond producers waited, and 
again got their man. 

“We did have the conversation: it’s got to be bigger 
and better,” Craig says. “The stunts, the action, every 
department.” He holds out his palm, flat. It’s shaking. 
“I’m all jangly at the moment because it’s over. Sam has 
to lock the picture off for September 7, so he’s got no 
time, basically. That’s it. Can’t go back and do it again. 
Tough s**t.” 

He doesn’t want to jinx it but, “I feel like we’ve all 
done our absolute f **king best and that’s a good feeling. 
Whether that makes a better movie we’ll see.” 

Spectre benefits not only from the return of the star 
and director of Skyfall, but also from the work of vet- 
eran Bond producers Barbara Broccoli and Michael 
G Wilson, and writers Neal Purvis, Robert Wade and 
John Logan. Ralph Fiennes returns as Mallory, the new 
M; Ben Whishaw as Q; and Naomie Harris as Money- 
penny. Replacing director of photography Roger Deak- 
ins is the terrific Dutch cinematographer Hoyte van 
Ho 5 l;ema, the man responsible for the look of Christo- 
pher Nolan’s Interstellar and Spike Jonze’s Her. 

Is the “classic Bond” ethos still in place, I wonder? 
“Times 10!” Craig almost shouts, momentarily revel- 
ling in his role as hype man. He repeats it when I laugh, 
holding his beer in the air. “It’s Skyfall times 10!” 

And that is a point he is keen to make. For all the 
soul searching, he says. Spectre is “a celebration of 
all that’s Bond”. There is a new supercar, the Aston 
Martin DBIO. There are beautiful women, played by 
the va-va-voom Italian bombshell Monica Bellucci 
and the kittenish Lea Seydoux. There are signature 
set pieces: a thrilling opening in Mexico City; a car 
chase through Rome; action sequences in the Aus- 
trian Alps, in Tangier and in London. There’s a thug- 
gish henchman (the first of Craig-era Bond) played 
by the former wrestler Dave Bautista. And there’s an 
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evil megalomaniac, played by the great Christoph 
Waltz, devilish star of Quentin Tarantino’s Inglouri- 
ous Basterds and Django Unchained. 

There has been chatter that Waltz plays Bond’s 
most notorious adversary, Ernst Stavro Blofeld, the 
comical, cat- stroking, Connery- era menace and boss 
of the shadowy criminal enterprise Spectre. 

Actually, Waltz plays Franz Oberhauser. For Fleming 
fans, that name will ring a distant bell. Franz is the son 
of Hannes Oberhauser, an Austrian climbing and ski in- 
structor, and friend of Bond’s father, who briefly became 
the young Bond’s guardian after the tragic death of his 
parents— in an Alpine climbing accident, no less. 

‘A wonderful man,” Bond describes him in the Flem- 
ing story, Octopussy. “He was something of a father to me 
at a time when I happened to need one.” 

Hannes Oberhauser was later shot dead by the 
dastardly Major Dexter Smythe; his frozen corpse 
was discovered in a melting glacier. Bond took it upon 
himself to track down his former guardian’s killer. So, 
Waltz’s Franz Oberhauser is Bond’s foster brother. It 
seems from the trailer he is a senior operative at Spec- 
tre— conceivably still under the control of Blofeld— 
and possibly was connected to Quantum, another ne- 
farious outfit hellbent on world domination (crumbs!), 
represented here again by Mr White, familiar to fans of 
Casino Royale and Quantum of Solace. 

In other words, Craig’s initial reluctance to let 
Bond’s backstory bleed into Spectre— and to cut back 
on the angst in favour of, as he puts it to me, “more 
Moore”, invoking the jollity of Roger Moore-era 
Bond— didn’t survive much past the first script meet- 
ing. “I think I’d just got it into my head that flamboy- 
ance was the way forward and f **k it, nothing touched 
him. But as we got into the story and rooted out the 
connections, they were too good to leave alone.” 

When I interviewed Craig for Skyfall, I tried him on 
some supposed plot points and he laughed me almost 
out of the room. This time he concedes I’m doing better. 

But according to him I’m still miles off. I’d read that 
Spectre was the first part of two Aims. “I don’t think 
so,” says Craig. (Then again: never trust a spy.) In fact, 
he says, if it has any relation to other Bond Aims, it’s 
as the denouement to the story that began with Ca- 
sino: Bond’s determination to confront his past and 
figure out his place in the world, and MI6’s place in 
the world, and whether he might be able to fashion a 
life away from all that. “I think we can safely say we’ve 
squared all those circles,” Craig says. 

There has been much speculation that Spectre will 
be Craig’s last Aim as Bond. I thought he’d signed on 
for two more after Skyfall, meaning there would be at 
least one more after Spectre. 

“I don’t know,” he says. He really doesn’t know? “I 
really don’t know. Honestly. I’m not trying to be coy. At 
the moment I can’t even conceive it.” 

Would he at least like to do another one? “At this 
moment, no. I have a life and I’ve got to get on with it 
a bit. But we’ll see.” 

Unless there's something he hasn’t been telling us, 
Daniel Craig is an actor, not a spy. He is married, to 


Craig's 



another actor, Rachel Weisz, and he has a grown-up 
daughter from an earlier relationship. He is 47 years 
old. He lives quietly, and as privately as you can when 
you are an A-list movie star and so is your wife. He is 
often to be found with his head in a book. He likes a 
few beers now and then. He looks good in a suit but is 
more often to be found wearing jeans and a T-shirt. He 
does not carry a gun. If he did, he’d have to put on his 
glasses to Are it accurately. 

“I’m not James Bond,” he says, not for the first time. 
“I’m not particularly brave, I’m not particularly cool- 
headed. I have the fantasy that I would be good in a 
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certain type of situation, like all of us, and I put those 
hopes into [playing] him ” But Craig also likes to think 
that his own non-Bondness adds something to his in- 
terpretation of 007. “There are bits when he doesn’t 
know what the hell he’s doing, and I like that.” 

One touchstone for his work on Bond is Harrison 
Ford as Indiana Jones, especially in Raiders of the Lost 
Ark. “The brilliance of that performance is that he’s so 
fallible, to the point of comedy. You know at any time 
he might f**k up, and that adds to the danger and the 
excitement and the joy of it.” 

It’s harder to do that with Bond, he says. No one 


in the audience really believes 007 won’t, ultimately, 
cheat death, defeat the baddie, save the world. But he 
hopes to borrow at least some of Ford’s haplessness. 
And worse things have happened to Craig’s Com- 
mander Bond than to Ford’s Professor Jones. The love 
of his life drowned in front of him. His mentor and 
substitute mother died in his arms. “[Bond] failed,” 
he says, of Judi Dench’s character’s death at the end 
of Sky fall “That was a big decision.” 

Does he like James Bond, I wonder? “I don’t know 
if I’d like to spend too much time with him,” he says. 
“Maybe an evening but it would [continued on page 240] 
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If you pull out numbers from the National Film De- 
velopment Corporation Malaysia (FINAS), you’ll 
see that the Malaysian box office is doing really 
well. In 2006, there were only 27.69 million cinema 
visits, but last year, we hit 61.8 million. Gross tak- 
ings at the box office stood at RM233.5I million in 
2006, and last year, they tripled to RM760.26 mil- 
lion. A real bang-up job, one would think. But dig a 
little deeper and you’ll see that the rise in cinema 
visits has almost entirely been linked to interna- 
tional films, while Malaysian movies have seen a 
steep decline. Statistics from FINAS paint a sorry 
picture. In 2006, locally produced films had a gross 
of RM79.77 million. Box office takings peaked in 
2011 at a total of RM349.26 million, but have since 
plummeted to almost half— a mere RMI87.0I mil- 
lion in 2014. To put this in perspective: Furious 7 
alone made RM55 million at the domestic box of- 
fice. Film Business Asia reported that although the 
number of local releases increased to 84 in 2014, 
their market share fell for the fourth consecutive 
year to only 10.2 percent in terms of revenue, and 
9.48 percent in terms of admissions. 

The statistics suggest that the Malaysian film 
industry is facing a crisis and increasingly un- 
able to attract a domestic audience. What is the 
problem exactly, and is there a solution? I spoke 
to several local filmmakers who represent a range 
of voices (the definitive range of voices in the di- 
verse Malaysian film industry remains elusive) 
that I felt could offer a clearer understanding of 
why local cinema is failing, despite the advent of 
technology and an increasingly urbanised audi- 
ence. The first was Jared Lee from GRIM FILMS, 
who first ventured into filmmaking and commer- 
cials via the most millennial of platforms: You- 
Tube. The second was Quek Shio Chuan from 
Reservoir Production, whose short film Guang 
won Best Film at the BMW Shorties Malaysia 
2011. He is considered one of the industry’s rising 
stars and has a client list that includes Petronas, 
Samsung and Digi. And I also spoke to veterans 
such as Lina Tan from Red Films (whose works 
include 3R, Gol St Gincu, KAMI, Pisau Cukur and 
Lelaki Komunis Terakhir), as well as Dain Said 
whose critically acclaimed film Bunohan bagged 
eight awards at the 25th Malaysian Film Festival. 
Together with his partner Nandita Solomon, he is 
presently in the post-production stage of his lat- 
est film Interchange. 

I began by asking them the simple question: 
what’s going wrong with the Malaysian film scene? 


Jared Lee is a perfect example 
of the new wave of filmmakers 
currently emerging in Malay- 
sia. Despite his start in a newer 
medium such as the Internet, 
he believes that local filmmak- 
ers suffer from the most common of problems: an 
adequate budget. “Budget is a big issue with film- 
makers in Malaysia. But for me, the main struggle 
is finding a distributor to put your film in cinemas 
and advertise it as well. A lot of indie filmmakers I 
know don’t have the budget to advertise,” he says. 

Lee points out that the local movies we see in 
cinemas are heavily advertised, and a hit movie is 
usually the result of a strong marketing campaign. 
“The cost of putting your work in a cinema is so 
high. It’s around RM7,000 per cinema, depend- 
ing on the location and the company. There are 
hundreds of cinemas around the country; can you 
imagine [the cost of] a nationwide release? And 
this is before advertising like billboards and com- 
mercials. For all you know, making a film costs the 
same as marketing it,” mulls Lee. 

He believes this is why many indie directors 
who have made feature films often admit that 
they would never want to go through the experi- 
ence again. “Most of them feel that it was so much 
hard work and money spent, but for no returns, 
and sometimes, even loss. Movie grants by the 
government should take into consideration the 
distribution and the marketing of a film too. FI- 
NAS has been improving over the last two years 
with a new pitching centre. But the system is still 
the same; they approach it in a manner where 
it’s like, ‘Oh, your idea good?’ Okay, here’s some 
money,’ rather than ‘Your idea good? Here’s some 
money and let’s work out how we’re going to re- 
lease the movie.’” 

“I honestly feel that the government is partially 
responsible for the destruction of the whole indus- 
try,” says Lina Tan of Red Films. “I was one of the 
recipients of the government’s first loans for pro- 



Above Lina Tan, Managing Director of Red Films. 
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ducers to make their films. It was RM50 million 
in total to be given through Bank Perbangunan to 
help the industry. The loan was allocated to many 
producers, but over the years, only a few have ever 
paid it back, and now, these producers are on the 
brink of bankruptcy. In between all of this, the 
government decided to raise the fund from RM50 
million to RM500 million for the creative arts in- 
dustry. Everyone applied. It’s great; it helps people 
like Dain and us, but how about the others? None 
of them are able to pay back their loans.” 

But as film critic Aidil Rusli notes in “A Thou- 
sand Words on Culture” in this issue, the movie 
KL Gangster made RM12 million at the local box 
office. Surely then, a local movie can make mon- 
ey, so why can’t local filmmakers pay back their 
loans? Tan points out that recent years have seen 
a doubling of the number of Malaysian movies 
being made. “In 2005, there were about 40 to 50 
films made. Last year? Ninety to 100 films were 
made, including Chinese language ones. But how 
big is the audience? And how many of these films 
were good? The majority were crap,” she says. 
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There is a possible irony here: 
the loans that were seen as sweet 
1 salvation soon overwhelmed the 
industry with money for produc- 
tions, but the industry suffered 
because of a lack of any form of 
long-term planning or strategic oversight. ‘Tou 
cannot do these kinds of things without thinking 
of the long-term repercussions,” says Tan. “This is 
why government policies in this country fail, even 
though their intentions are good. They are never 
thought through properly. Oh, you’ve got money? 
Quick, let’s do something. But they don’t sit down 
and think that if one were to put money into an in- 
dustry, it has to have long-term planning.” Dain Said, 
whose movie Bunohan was set in rural Kelantan, 
turns to an agricultural metaphor to make his point. 
“It’s like sowing paddy; they give money to people 
on an ad hoc basis and at random without any real 
system. Yes, there’s policy, but no real thinking be- 
hind it or any strategic direction. You scatter a hun- 
dred seeds in the hope that some will germinate.” 

According to the established filmmakers 
whom I spoke to, the policies created were in no 
way sustainable in the long term because there 
was a lack of training and planning for the neo- 
phyte filmmakers taking up the loans. While the 
intention was good. Tan believes that there is a 
lack of critical thinking. “Support the arts, yes. 
But if you do not have any idea how to do it, how 
are you going to support it? Throwing money at it 
is not going to help in the long term.” 

Dain notes that with no real strategy, any fo- 
cus starts to waiver. It’s as if, he believes, the lo- 
cal film industry is not being taken seriously. “You 
can talk about culture and content all you want, 
but if you don’t have a strategy to actually imple- 
ment the scheme and have the controlling factors 
and monitoring system, it’s pointless.” Tan adds. 


Below Jared Lee, co-founder of GRIM FILM. 



“These directors are great and creative, but they 
have no knowledge of the business side of things. 
In order to sustain things, you need to have a 
business model. I ask them, ‘Great, I’ve just given 
you some money, and your film has gone to some 
festivals and won some awards, so what’s next?’ 
Good for the filmmaker, but I don’t get anything. 
You love your art, but at the end of the day, let’s be 
real. Creatives need to be paid.” 

For Tan, the success of movies depends on 
creative minds being open to more commer- 
cially minded voices and always being aware 
of commercial needs. Movies have to be driven 
creatively, but at their essence, they are financial 
exercises. She adds that the financial endeavour 
has become more complicated in recent years be- 
cause audience expectations have changed with 
the advent of the Internet and social media. Now 
the production of creative content has been “de- 
mocratised” because anybody with a smartphone 
and a computer can make a movie. “Now, sudden- 
ly a kid in the bedroom is a producer or a star,” 
she says. “Companies aren’t just competing with 
other companies, but also competing with the kid 
in the bedroom. I cannot fight with them because 
the kid in the bedroom has no rent, no overheads, 
and no mouths to feed.” 

The prime example of the “kid in the bed- 
room” is Jared Lee whose YouTube channel has 
over 100,000 subscribers and received almost nine 
million views to date. He agrees that it is easy for 
someone to call him or herself a director nowa- 
days, and in turn, this has created a generation of 
filmmakers and producers who undercut compa- 
nies. A clear example is commercials. Once upon 
a time, commercial budgets were in the high six 
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digits, but now, they can be as low as a few tens of 
thousands because these smaller one-man-shows 
are willing to undercut the big production houses. 
“I guess it is our fault because starting from the 
bottom, we’ve not seen that kind of money before,” 
says Lee. “But later on, you realise that you harm 
the market. In the future, if we want to do a proper 
production, clients will still look to pay less.” 

But Quek Shio Chuan from Reservoir Produc- 
tions doesn’t think it’s a problem. “I think it’s a 
good thing because it allows the younger gen- 
eration to come up faster. Everyone can buy a 
camera and somehow learn how to shoot today. 
When a client goes to them for a job, the final vis- 
uals and production will still be different from 
a full crew when it’s made by a one-man show. 
Some clients know the difference and will actu- 
ally still choose accordingly.” 


However, Quek foresees a prob- 
lem, and it lies with the film- 
makers themselves. “Out of 10 
films made, only two or three 
will be decent. It kind of makes 
the entire Malaysian film in- 
dustry look bad to those on the outside looking 
in. The system doesn’t cater to the education of 
young filmmakers, as there is no proper institu- 
tion that helps you. It’s not a clear path. We prob- 
ably won’t be able to change it, but what we can 
change is our attitude. You start from the bottom, 
you get to know people, and you get to know the 
process and everything else that goes along with 
it. A lot of people just starting out don’t have 
that attitude; they want to take short cuts. After 
awhile, they just give up. From the 99 students 
that were in my batch when I was studying broad- 
casting, only about 15 of them, including me, re- 
main involved in the industry,” he says. 

Dain (a filmmaker since the ’80s) concurs, and 
his passions flow as he gives his explanation for 
the woeful quality of Malaysian directors: “The 
problem is the education. You are not taught to be 
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Above Nandita Solomon and Dain Said, producer/director duo. 


literate visually or culturally. The exposure [from 
the Internet and technology] means f**k all if 
you’re neither. You don’t know theatre, you don’t 
know music, and you don’t know architecture. And 
the problem with filmmakers here is they know 
jacks**t. It’s not even a question of pretence. The 
point is they don’t know, and even worse, they 
don’t know that they don’t know. They think that 
being a director means T need to watch films’, but 
they don’t know that the great directors know art, 
painting, literature, music and architecture.” 

The acclaimed director’s critique probably 
sounds all too familiar, but is it due to a lack of 
quality education, and therefore, an absence of 
what should lie at the heart of education: teaching 
people the basic tools, which is critical thinking 
and an interest in arts as a whole? Dain illustrates 
his point with a refreshing clarity: “You want to 
call yourself a director? Here, take a camera, point 
and shoot; any f**ker can do that. But does that 
mean everyone is a director? In the era that we 
live in today, yes, they are. That’s the problem.” 

But there are film schools in Malaysia, and 
Dain was invited by one such institution to judge 
a bunch of student works. It was an experience 
that left him feeling complicit in the system’s fail- 
ures: “You know what? Fifty percent of the stu- 
dents there didn’t even want to make film. Most of 
them wanted to do engineering, but it was over- 
subscribed. Two or three of them might end up 
falling in love with film, but the rest, I failed. But 
then, I began to think, ‘Who the f **k am I to fail 
them? When the system has already failed them. 
Their parents are waiting, spending money for 
three years, hoping their kids are going to come 
out and work in TV and such. Who the f **k am I 
to just blow them away?”’ 

Dain readily points out that the Malaysian film 
industry has many strengths, including great ac- 
tors and technicians, but he remains concerned 
that a lack of critical thinking poses a threat to 
any future potential that it might have. He also 
worries that the ultimate solution might always 
elude the Instagram generation: “Everything is 
hard work and discipline— which are old-fash- 
ioned words. It’s not cool. It’s not hip.” 

Tan believes that there is a so- 
lution: a detachment from any 
institution. “Look at the Thai 
and Indonesian industry; do 
they get any support from the 
government? No, but look at 
their industry, they’re doing well because they 
are competing. The only way for any industry to 
do well is for you to compete. Competition is key. 
That’s why, in essence, to get bigger and better 
you have to be better. Don’t rely on the govern- 
ment. The future of movies is people who don’t 
rely on the government and people who compete 
well, because we’re not just competing with each 
other, we’re competing with the world,” she says. 

Of course, the grass is always greener on the 
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Below Quek Shio Chuan of Reservoir Production. 



Other side, but Quek agrees, saying that outside 
Malaysia, in countries like Thailand and Indone- 
sia, the works created are more daring and the 
audiences more open. “You can see really great 
work over there. In Malaysia, people play it safe, 
partly because of the audience. This doesn’t help 
filmmakers grow. If you really sit down and watch 
works in Malaysia, it’s all very safe and formulat- 
ed. A lot of young filmmakers give up too quickly. 
It’s how you work with the ways of your people 
because this is your audience. If they are sensitive 
to some stuff, it will determine how good your 
film is. At the end of the day, are you a director 
who wants to make films for yourself or for your 
audience?” he questions. 

Quek has been doing a lot of research and 
courting investors to finance his hopes of turn- 
ing his breakthrough short Guang into a feature- 
length film. He notes that the challenge faced by 
Reservoir in the production of the film is the fact 
they are so used to doing things the commercial 
or short film way. “We have to study in depth how 
to do it in a feature film way, and how to package 
everything into a steady timeline as well. We are 
figuring out things along the way. We actually ap- 
proached a few studios, but realised the deals that 
were being suggested were not that good,” Quek 
reiterates, perhaps reinforcing Dain’s belief that 
hard work and discipline make the true filmmaker. 

“I always see myself as someone who is very 
new to the film industry,” says Lee, the unintend- 
ed defender of this newest generation of film- 
makers. “My knowledge is still very shallow. As a 
filmmaker, the only strength that I can share with 
people is that I can come up with good content. 
That’s what makes me push on every day. 

“I’ve written a lot of stories, which I want to 
see materialise into a feature film, but I won’t do 
it now because I don’t want to be making mistakes 
and learning from them via my dream movie. I’m 
actually considering going back to school to study 


film in a place like the Vancouver Film School,” 
he adds. 

The problems faced by Malay- 
sian filmmakers are deep root- 
ed and long term. But some of 
the arguments offered above 
might not be unique to Malay- 
sia. No filmmaker has ever com- 
plained that his budget is too big, and the problem 
of money exists everywhere. Kevin Costner spent 
USD9 million of his own money to fund Black or 
White and up-and-coming Bollywood star Kiran 
Rai recently stood outside a train station in Lon- 
don for four weeks to raise GBP15,000 to fund his 
movie. So what then? Has the education system 
really failed our youth? If so, then why do we 
have young and successful producers like Jared 
Lee and Quek Shio Chuan? Were they merely the 
lucky two who managed to beat a broken system, 
or have they stumbled onto a formula to attract 
the attention of a portion of an increasingly atom- 
ised Malaysian audience? 

Admittedly, the last Malaysian film that I saw 
was The Journey. It left me with a sense of hope and 
pride, and yet, I wouldn’t put it in the same league as 
The Grand Budapest Hotel, Lord of the Rings or The 
Godfather, which remain my favourite films ever. 
Perhaps I should stop imagining the renaissance of 
Malaysian films and accept that I am not now and 
will never be the target audience. Directors and pro- 
ducers might be content to put whatever they want 
out and audiences happy with whatever that’s being 
fed to them. None of us can speak for the 27 million 
or so Malaysians out there with their diverse tastes 
and aspirations. KL Gangster might not be my thing, 
but it did rake in a spectacular RM12 million. 

Perhaps Malaysian filmmakers will find their 
audience with the help of steadily improving 
digital technology, which has made filmmaking 
a considerably less expensive process, and online 
streaming media like Netflix. But surely nothing 
beats the allure of the real thing, sitting in an ac- 
tual cinema, and seeing your film projected in a 
darkened room for people to ride the gamut of 
emotions that you created. That must remain the 
inspiration for why people want to make movies 
and why we watch them. As Jared Lee says, “Eve- 
ryone wants to be or can be a director, and that 
doesn’t necessarily have to be a bad thing, right?” 
After all, you have to start somewhere, itt 
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A WOMAN WE LOVE 



Imagination 
gets the 
best of me 



. ^ 


Malaysia’s esteemed literary arts multi-hyphenate 
dispenses the maybes, what ifs and all the wrongs of 
why she turned to writing. 


Words by Paolo Delfino 
Photography by Kim Mun 
Styling by Ian Lob 



“The plan was to ditch 
my Malaysian passport 
and become a fugitive 
immigrant in Canada ” 


she confesses, sneaking a nervous glance at the voice re- 
corder, suddenly mindful of the potential perils of having 
such a statement on record (sorry). 

Bernice Chauly reminisces about the many might- 
have-beens that line the colourful and intricate tapestry 
that is her life. “I had seriously considered throwing the 
scholarship away. I would’ve become a musician, joined 
some band and toured North America, never to return 
to Malaysia.” 

This admission comes way out of left field— surpris- 
ing when you consider her immense and widely ac- 
knowledged affection for her homeland. Then, even 
when you weigh up the annoyingly comprehensive cata- 
logue of professions she can lay claim to— writer, poet, 
playwright, photographer, filmmaker, documentarian, 
actress, educator, festival curator, and the list goes on— 
the concept of Bernice Chauly, the songstress, makes as 
much sense as it doesn’t. 

Inherently bookish and introverted, the university 
years spent in Canada’s harsh climates quickly nudged 
her into the embrace of Winnipeg’s artistic community 
of filmmakers, musicians and artsy types. Already a clas- 
sically trained pianist, this new coterie of kindred spirits 
seemed to ignite a hankering for new creative escapades. 

‘T started singing, I started writing songs, I started 
playing the drums, and I really got into playing percus- 
sions,” she recollects, before pausing to assess her next 
line. “And you know what? I got pretty good at it!” She 
breaks out in laughter at the notion that things could’ve 
turned out so very differently. And yet, it was a very real 
possibility because the path to this completely divergent 
course of life couldn’t have been laid out any better. 

“During that phase of life, I was quite the music junk- 
ie,” Chauly admits, before recounting some of her more 
fascinating musical exploits— working as the in-house 
band’s light tech at a bar, recording demos in music stu- 
dios, regularly volunteering at one of North America’s 
oldest and most esteemed music festivals (Winnipeg 
Folk Festival) or hitchhiking 2,000-odd kilometres from 
Winnipeg to Toronto, just to watch Nusrat Fateh Ali 
Khan in concert. 

“Some of my university mates even went on to be- 


come really famous,” she declares— cue the nonchalant 
Crash Test Dummies namedrop. The possibility was 
there, but she had moved on from that chapter. Why 
didn’t “musician” end up amongst the many labels on her 
already impressive CV— particularly when the cards had 
clearly been dealt in its favour? “The moment I returned 
to Malaysia, practicality took precedence. Was I going to 
attempt building a career out of being a musician in Ma- 
laysia, in the ’90s? Not a chance,” she says, without any 
hint of regret. “Music is a dream that I’ll pursue, but in a 
different life,” she offers. “Just not in this one.” 

“They used to call me Blur-nice. So blur.” She gig- 
gles, tickled by that recollection. “I had problems in 
school. I really struggled to fit in. I was a chronic day- 
dreamer— always swimming in my own imagination, 
lost in my thoughts.” 

“Sometimes, there were pretty heavy bouts of day- 
dreaming,” she remarks, confessing that she’d blank out 
for two to three hours, missing complete chunks of a 
subject’s tutorial. “I really don’t know how I got through 
high school.” 

These bouts of wonder and musing were understood 
to be a coping mechanism— “I grew up in Ipoh. There 
was absolutely nothing there.” Chauly would recount 
how her mother would drop her off at a library in the 
mornings and pick her up at sundown. “There was noth- 
ing else to do, so I’d spend the whole day just reading. But 
the human mind is an incredible tool. I was discovering 
that I could create whole new worlds, parallel universes 
in my head.” 

Soon, she finds herself having to redress some of her 
claims of Ipoh being a sterile settlement. “You know, the 
funny thing is Ipoh has actually produced a lot of writers, 
a lot of creative types. Task Aw, Preeta Samarasan, Lat— 
we’ve all come from that town or that part of the coun- 
try.” Chauly’s own keen sense of observation could be 
attributed to Ipoh’s accommodation of bewildering an- 
tinomies— of lack and vibrancy, of inertia and industry. “I 
think my sense of perception became very refined, once I 
started picking up on all the small details— the way that 
old lady walked across the road, the way my grandmother 
cooked, the sights and sounds of the streets. Growing out 
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of my childhood, I guess I started developing a day-to- 
day acuteness,” she opines. “I suppose it helped that there 
was a lot going on, and also, not enough.” 

In spite of regular travels abroad to participate in 
international literary festivals, writing residencies and 
guest-speaking engagements, it’s clear that Chauly has 
a clear sense of home— it’s a deep fondness that cuts 
through every anecdote she shares about her early years 
in George Town, the “quiet” years in Ipoh or even at 
present, the constant hustle and flux that she contends 
with in Kuala Lumpur. “My friends always ask why I 
haven’t left the country yet”— her trusted confldantes in- 
sist that Chauly’s career would flourish and her works 
would achieve more recognition abroad. And it bears 
noting, that while she spends a signiflcant amount of 
time overseas, with regular stints across the US, Europe 
and East Asia, her work and her focal point are always 
anchored to her roots. “Yeah, it’s always great to travel, 
but this is my home. This is where I want to be, where I’d 
hopefully be able to die. This is where all my memories 
begin and end.” 

“I was once away for three-and-a-half months— I’d 
spent time in New York, Washington, DC and Paris. At 
the departure gate at Charles de Gaulle Airport, I hap- 
pened to look out the window and spotted the Malay- 
sia Airlines logo, on the runway. I started bawling. I felt 
like an idiot— I stood against the glass window and I just 
wept. I couldn’t wait to head home. 

“I suppose, the underlying context to this is that I 
have a commitment,” she explains, “To be here, to tell 
Malaysian stories, to work with Malaysia as my context.” 
It’s telling that no matter how far or where her travels 
take her, home is never far from her thoughts. “There is 
still work to be done here.” 

These sentiments take shape in the long-standing 
literary projects she’s been spearheading, notably. Read- 
ings (Malaysia’s longest-running literary platform, es- 
tablished in KL in 2005) and the George Town Literary 
Festival— where she’ll again be operating as Festival Cu- 
rator, her fourth stint in this role, since 2011. Juggling 
writing, teaching, advocacy, festival curation and fund 
procurement, she classifles her day-to-day as a full- 
time literary work. “It’s been a struggle, I’m not going 
to lie. There are days when all I’m doing is just chasing 
cheques, bugging people to pay me,” she reveals. “I think 
you kind of need that struggle. You need to know you’ve 
got to chase after something; otherwise, you get a little 
too comfortable, which means there would be less need 
to make good work.” Struggle is good, really? “I appreci- 
ate being put on the edge, knowing that there are bills 
that need to be paid. It helps me get my ass off Facebook 
R. so I can get work done!” 

r “I have a very strong sense of self; perhaps, too strong. 

^ I think some people And me intimidating. Actually,” she 
. ^ pauses to correct herself, “That’s a fact. They And me in- 
I tense.” Heading into the interview, there were hints of 
Chauly being a complex, consuming personality. As one 
of Malaysia’s more recognisable literary talents, her CV is 
peppered with a dizzying breadth of achievements. From 
a distance, she exudes an intimidating aura of self-assur- 
ance and intellect. When she speaks, she never stammers 
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or stutters. Any renegade urns and uhs that might’ve at- 
tempted to creep into her speech are swiftly tasered into 
submission. She even edits herself mid-sentence; on one 
occasion, she rephrases her sentence and substitutes the 
word many with several, because, obviously. 

At home, clad in black on black on black— from her 
leggings to her loose blouse down to her trademark 
thick-framed spectacles— the Chauly found idling on her 
long sofa is a far cry from the switched- on, highly per- 
cipient version that you encounter at a public event or 
whenever she’s operating in any professional capacity. 
In her natural habitat, she’s unruffled and thoroughly re- 
laxed. It’s plain to see how her home so easily puts her at 
ease. Surrounded by antiques, trinkets, bric-a-brac from 
her travels to the many almost-tattered black-and-white 
family photographs encased in delicate photo frames, it’s 
a humble domain that emanates so much personality, so 
much familiarity. Then there are all the books— stacked 
in glorious heaps that mushroom all around her work 
desk. ‘T grew up surrounded by books. After my father 
died, he left behind a very extensive library and I really 
just buried myself in it.” 

Describing her father’s passing as the single most 
traumatic incident in her life, it’s inferred that the pre- 
occupation with text and her eventual forays into lit- 
erature ended up becoming the mechanism for her to 
grapple with her grief. “My father’s death evicted me 
from the real world and I had to write myself back into 
it.” In due course, 23 years’ worth of rumination would 
birth the much-lauded memoir. Growing Up With 
Ghosts, in 2011. 

From the theatre plays to the documentaries about 
the Bakun Dam and Kelantan’s lost art forms, her ear- 
lier works were anchored in socio- cultural commentary, 
which contrasts strongly with the significantly inward- 
looking slant of her most recent projects: the aforemen- 
tioned memoir and her two poetry anthologies. The Book 
of Sins (2008) and Onkalo (2013). 

With less and less of a need to busy herself with com- 
mercial projects or corporate work, the most recent de- 
cade of her life has allowed for a more introspective ap- 
proach to her work, enabling the completion of her yet- 


to-be-released first novel. Having worked on it for three 
years, she relays the laboriousness of the process. “Most 
writers aspire to write that first novel. You know, that first 
book that defines you as a writer? It was the hardest thing 
I’d ever done. The hardest thing.” She states it twice, and 
with terseness in her lips to convey the severity of her 
declaration. “The life of a writer is an extremely solitary 
life. For the duration that it took to complete the novel, I 
was attached to my desk from IOpm to 4am every day. The 
book wasn’t going to just write itself,” she assures. 

As a single mother with two daughters, a lot of her 
early creative endeavours were guided by pragmatism. 
“My career choices were dictated by motherhood, by the 
amount of time I had, by the time I didn’t have.” And yet 
time constraints led to a diversity of artistic endeavour. “I 
suppose that’s partly why I ventured into so many differ- 
ent art forms: photography, filmmaking, television acting. 
It was out of necessity. I needed to make an income. It 
was what I could do.” Even poetry was something Chauly 
gravitated towards by force of necessity, for the simple 
fact that a poem could be completed within half an hour 
or so— unlike the days, months or years it would take to 
pen an essay or a novel. 

Gone are the long hours spent on film sets. Gone 
are the two-week jungle expeditions to produce docu- 
mentaries. “I haven’t made a film in a very long time. I 
haven’t even taken a photograph in years!” she reveals. 
“It doesn’t mean I’m never going to. This is just where 
I’m at right now. All I really want to do is just write.” 
Now, with her daughters in their teens and with regular 
side projects supplementing her income, Chauly is af- 
forded more freedom to work on narratives and forms 
of her choosing, and on her own terms. “If you have a 
story that’s bleeding itself out of you, you have to work 
with it,” she says, with a vociferousness that booms with 
certainty. “You’ve got to knuckle down and tell that story. 
Otherwise, it becomes a ghost. It comes back to haunt 
you until the story is done.” 

And for every ghost that’s been exorcised, we wait 
in anticipation for the many other ghosts that wait to 
meet their fate as a beautiful melange of reverie and 
reminiscence. 


“To be here, to tell 
Malaysian stories, 
to work with Malaysia 
as my context.” 
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The view from the bow of the 
Discovery, one of three Fugro 
vessels leading the search for 
MH370 in the Roaring Forties, 
one of the most dangerous and 
remote oceans in the world. 
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One of the nnillion-dollar "tow fish" Fugro is using to survey the ocean floor. Along with a side-scan 
transducer, which maps the ocean floor by using sound vibrations, the Fish is equipped with a front-mounted 
collision-avoidance system and a hydrocarbon "sniffer" used by Fugro's other clients to find oil and gas. 


THE ROARING FORTIES 

For 16 months, the Boeing 777 wing flap sailed 
the Indian Ocean Gyre, meandering and eddy- 
ing, speeding up and slowing unpredictably, be- 
fore making landfall on Reunion Island off the 
east coast of Africa in July If you were to beat 
back against the current, following the flap as it 
nudged along for more than 500 days— reverse 
drift modulling, admittedly an inexact science— 
you would intersect with a tiny flotilla of ships 
4,020km away, each piloting a precisely pro- 
grammed path. 

Over the past year and a half, the search 
for Malaysia Airlines Flight 370 has devolved 
from a massive international military effort— 

Malaysian, Chinese, American and Australian 
planes, and ships scouring the South China 
Sea, the Strait of Malacca, the west Indian 
Ocean— into something quite small and fo- 
cused, just a handful of technical experts and 
seasoned mariners 2410km off the west coast 
of Australia. These men, this team, on these 
ships, in the wind-tormented wilderness of 
the Roaring Forties, one of the most treacher- 
ous and isolated stretches of ocean on the planet, a place where 
five-storey waves rise out of sudden cyclones and the nearest 
land is a weeklong boat ride away. 

Zoom in. Zoom out. Use all your devices with all appropriate 
apps. Say you are here. You want to go there. You cannot go there. 

Begin, then, by imagining outer space. Beware the thousands 
of near- earth- orbit satellites weaving a basketry of reconnais- 
sance around our blue planet. Little shutterbugs, little spies. 
Soar higher, to 35,405km above earth, to that sweet spot where 
escape velocity meshes with gravity. Here’s our hovering guard- 
ian angel, a south Indian Ocean satellite, shooting a spot beam— 
a two-way data conduit hired at a high price— down to a ship. 
Follow the beam until you see the vessel’s wake, making a bee- 
line from its port south of Perth in Western Australia. Meet the 
Fugro Equator. 

The Equator has made a quick turnaround in port— enough 
time to refuel, resupply, sign out an exhausted crew and take on 
a fresh one— and now the early days at sea are a chance to catch 
up, tell stories, be reabsorbed into the shipboard tribe. If they’re 
efficient, they can knock out their setup and kick it a bit. Store 
up sleep as a miser hoards gold. Where the Equator is headed, 
bad weather is a near certainty, with the likelihood of something 
really awful. 

The vessel can take it. It’s nearly brand-new (2012), a 60 
metre steel-hulled purpose-built survey ship, incredibly robust 
and extraordinarily smart— a floating computer centre with the 
lines of a superyacht. Fugro, a Netherlands-based company, is 
the world’s largest marine survey Arm. Its ships are the best its 
clients can afford, and since clients are typically multinational 
oil and gas companies, that means the best ships money can buy. 
For this mission, though, when all the bureaucratic acronyms 
are parsed and linked— from Perth to Canberra to Kuala Lum- 
pur, to China and Europe, the US and the UN— Fugro’s client is 
humankind. A poor relation, you might say. But money has been 
no object so far. 

At the end of March 2014, Australia took the lead in the south 
Indian Ocean search, declaring the waters to be its responsi- 
bility. In the words of then treasurer Joe Hockey, “We’re not a 
country that begs others for money to do our job,” and true to 


its pledge, the government set aside USD65 million to finance 
what was becoming the most expensive search in aviation his- 
tory. In August, Fugro landed a contract for USD44 million to 
spearhead the underwater search. Fugro project director Paul 
Kennedy and managing director Steve Duffield, both based in 
Perth, had carte blanche to scour the planet for the most effec- 
tive technology— “all the best kit,” as the Australians say. They 
paid a million for each EdgeTech sonar device. Another million 
for each Dynacon winch. They consulted with experts from all 
over the world and set up an elaborate data stream to maximise 
the number of brilliant scientific eyes scrutinising pixels. 

Kennedy, who has 30 years of offshore experience, calls the 
south Indian Ocean a miserable place to be. And though the 
crews work 12 -hour shifts, he knows most will work much long- 
er hours. Out of dedication, yes, but also because sleep is nearly 
impossible on a violently tossing ship. You can brace yourself 
while you work; it’s when you try to relax that you compound 
effort with futility. It’s tough, he says, really tough. The crews 
of the three Fugro ships engaged in the search for MH370— the 
Equator, the Discovery, and the Supporter— are battling fatigue 
under the most challenging conditions: executing the deepest 
and most detailed ocean survey ever attempted. 

But this is much more than a survey; it’s an active murder 
inquiry. Somewhere down there, perhaps more than three 
miles down, perhaps partially intact or shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces and tangled in a rat’s nest of wires, is what’s left 
of MH370. And possibly the victims, too. Two hundred and 
thirty-nine souls. Mothers, fathers, lovers. Calligraphy artists 
and technical wizards. A two -year- old boy. Predominantly Chi- 
nese, they also include citizens of 14 nations. They are connect- 
ed by heartstrings to thousands, by lesser bonds of profession 
and acquaintance perhaps to millions. They await the only res- 
cue left to them: the return to their loved ones, and the world 
of the known. 

NETS 

Every ancient culture conceived a net, a multidimensional grid 
with a place for everything and everyone, living or dead. The 
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Greeks ran their earthly course between Olympus and Hades un- 
der the surveillance of the Fates, clothiers of mortality who spun 
out destinies, measured their lengths, and cut them short. Indra’s 
Net, the Hindu weave, is a more static, more placid grid. It extends 
ad infinitum in all directions. At each interstice is a jewel reflect- 
ing all the other jewels, a hall of mirrors extending endlessly out- 
ward and endlessly inward simultaneously, the most colossal of 
colossi coexisting with the minutest of the minuscule— which also 
seems to be true of this enigmatic planet here and now. Or so we 
dream, and perhaps subliminally remember. 

But this I take to be fact: the beginning of technology was 
the knot— E pluribus unum— and the knot begat the net. And off 
we went, with that inborn mythological compulsion to guide 
us on our journey of joinery until we actually built the f**ker 
on a global scale. Yet the 21st century net we have built— nets 
within nets within nets— only exists where necessity demands 
it or profit supports it. At every crossroads is a meter ticking. 
And still it comforts us, even as it harries us. Our connecting 
screens, like the jewels of Indra’s Net, contain colossi of in- 
formation borne on invisible waves, the unseen resolving into 
pixels, pixels into image and text, the world at our fingertips. 
We capture every moment as it drifts into the past, and the data 
piles up behind us in a monolithic information cloud so big that 
even when we think we’re out from under it, we are not quite 
free. Some part of us still links to it, like electric sparks jumping 
across a Tesla coil. 

As it taxied down the runway a little after midnight on March 
8, 2014, the Boeing 777 of Malaysia Airlines Flight 370, the red- 
eye from Kuala Lumpur to Beijing, was enmeshed within nets 
of communication and navigation systems and the Internet of 
Things— machines autonomously signalling to machines. The 
weather was clear; the pilot, 53 year-old Zaharie Ahmad Shah, 
was experienced and well-respected; the six-and-a-half-hour 
flight should’ve been a routine matter of climbing to cruising alti- 
tude, switching to autopilot, and following a programmed course. 
Less than an hour after takeoff, airborne at 10km over the South 
China Sea, the cockpit signed off with Kuala Lumpur air traffic 
control: ‘All right. Good night, Malaysia Three Seven Zero.” 

But Three Seven Zero never made the expected contact with 
Vietnamese air traffic control at Ho Chi Minh City. Instead, it 
made a hard left turn and flew back over Malaysia. Erratic, in- 
comprehensible, a swooping, panicky journey of wrong turns, 
bad choices (or no choices), a night torturously prolonged and 
indeed never quite terminated— that was the flight of MH370. 
Then it disappeared. 

In the aftermath of the 2009 Air France crash and other sea 
crashes, aircraft debris littered the ocean, leaving a trace easily 
seen from the air. But here, no wreckage was found. 

And then, a week later, with the trail gone cold, Inmarsat, 
the UK-based satellite company, asserted that for an astonishing 
and confounding six additional hours after the last radar con- 
tact, machine communicated with machine, the airliner send- 
ing “pings” to the Indian Ocean region geostationary satellite 
35,405km above, in space. 

These “pings,” also called “handshakes” or “heartbeats,” 
contain very little real information. They are simply the aircraft 
telling the satellite, “I’m still here” (but not where); it means 
“We’re still in business, so don’t give away my slot.” Someone 
in the cockpit must have disabled the plane’s AGARS (Aircraft 
Communications Addressing and Reporting System), which can 
be done with the flip of a switch. But the AGARS is a layered 
system, and to disable the autonomous system below, a saboteur 
would have had to root around in the sub -cabin-floor electron- 


ics. Most pilots don’t even know this backup system exists, ac- 
cording to avionics experts. So whether the primary AGARS was 
intentionally or catastrophically disabled, the aircraft and the 
satellite— Inmarsat-3 FI— kept up their conversation through six 
hourly handshakes and a final, partial seventh handshake. Out of 
sequence, the seventh ping foretold imminent disaster. 

It was a “Log-on Request,” which means that even the auton- 
omous layer of the AGARS had broken contact with the satellite 
after what must have been a total electrical failure due to fuel 
exhaustion. MH370 was trying to sign on anew with the satel- 
lite, make a fresh start with a new power source. 

A Boeing 777 has a last-ditch device, deployed from the belly 
of the plane behind the wing: the ram air turbine, or RAT. The 
RAT is a little power plant, a small windmill that can generate 
enough juice to turn on vital systems, like the satellite tran- 
sponder. Out of gas but still gliding, the aircraft reached out to 
the electronic grid one last time, one final brief burst of informa- 
tion— MH370’s true last words— and then it really disappeared. 

There wasn’t much data to crunch: only about 600 bytes to- 
tal, equivalent to a few text messages. From plane to satellite, 
from satellite to ground station in Perth— here were electronic 
beams like the two arms of a compass, good for drawing a cir- 
cle but not a net to catch the plane. Inmarsat experts, working 
in conjunction with a formidable global brain trust, deduced 
from the seventh ping a Seventh Arc— a 4,000km long curve, 
the most probable piece of the circle. By considering possible 
plane speeds, flight range, reported winds, parameters of air- 
craft performance, frequency variations in the satellite data, 
even the minute temperature effect on the satellite as it passed 
through a brief lunar eclipse, the investigative team homed in on 
the section of the arc that was most likely the crash site. By the 
best calculations of the best minds, the plane should have fallen 
somewhere along the southern end of the Seventh Arc, in the 
south Indian Ocean. 

Until that wing flap washed up on Reunion Island off the east 
coast of Africa, there was no more information. No surveillance 
photos of contrails. Here, even near-earth satellites blink as they 
pass by. These empty latitudes are their recharge zone, their 
scheduled downtime. They look where they have business, and 
since there’s nobody here, nothing to see, they sail by blindly. 
Now it’s up to the Equator to look, through a miles-deep veil, as 
it battles the sea in the loneliest place on earth. 

A FISH NAMED HOPE 

Maybe you have to be Australian to get it, with a continent of 
empty waste at your back, and spend some years in Western 
Australia especially, looking across the Indian Ocean toward Af- 
rica, but Paul Kennedy isn’t at all amazed that something as large 
as a Boeing 777 could disappear without a trace. No, not at all, he 
says. Things go missing. 

Go out to Rottnest Island, just nine miles offshore, he says, 
and there’s no cell-phone reception. Go out another thirty miles 
and there’s no TV, no radio. It’s very quiet. The silence is almost 
deafening. Kennedy considers the vastness of the Indian Ocean, 
the satellite blackout— before Fugro paid up to turn on a beam— 
and he considers the speck that is a plane, even a 777, and he says: 
No. No, it’s not surprising. But in this case, it is unacceptable. 

Trim, tan, as bald as Captain Picard with a similarly deep, 
resonant voice, the 50 year-old Kennedy radiates confidence. He 
has “command presence”; you think of someone in the mould of 
Shackleton, at which he would surely laugh. But PK, as all the 
crews call him, is on top of every aspect of the search. Stump 
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anybody on the ships and they’ll say, “Ask PK. PK’ll know.” The 
crews carry that confidence with them to the Seventh Arc. 

On illustrative maps, the Seventh Arc appears as a curved 
rectilinear box divided into a grid of numbered squares compris- 
ing about 114,000 square kilometres a little larger than a sunken 
Scotland. Navigating with a network of GPS satellites that can 
accurately determine its location to within 5 to 10cm, the Equa- 
tor reaches the spot on the grid where the previous team left off 
and can resume adding detail to the map in progress. Now the 
work can begin. 

Everyone is at his station. The captain (or master, as he is 
called) is up on the bridge at the ship’s controls. The surveyors 
are at their computers nearby, ready to direct him to keep the 
ship on the new line. The geophysicists are at their banks of 
computers down in the belly of the ship, running a checkup on 
their software. The data processors await the stream of informa- 
tion. The party chief, in charge of the 16 man survey crew— the 
scientists and technicians and engineers— is making his rounds, 
taking the pulse of morale and assessing the readiness of the 
gear. Worrying, that’s what the party chief does. 

Think of the Equator as a floating brain— a brain with a six- 
mile-long feeler. It’s God’s own USB connector, that marvel of 
a whisker, a 2.5cM-thick steel-armoured cable at the heart of 
which is a fibre-optic filament finer than a human hair. The 
company that makes this cable also provides cables for NASA 
rockets and FI cars, machines that transmit data under the 
most extreme conditions man can tempt. The high-tech cord is 
coiled up on a giant reel, which is controlled by a massive trac- 
tion winch powered by a truck engine. The apparatus at the steel 
whisker’s tip, a coffin-sized box ingeniously crammed with elec- 
tronics, is the “tow fish,” or simply “the Fish.” 

The Fish is the ship’s remote eyes, ears, and nose, and on this 
ship it’s inscribed with a name, “Spero”: Hope. Because the Fish 
named Hope floats, it is tethered to a lead-filled “depressor” 
weighing half a ton— a nod to Iron Age tech. Now men in hard 
hats and fluorescent jumpsuits, wearing harnesses and tension 
lines securing them to the swaying ship, steady the Fish as it’s 
hoisted aloft. Then Fish and sinker ride out over the stern rail, 
swaying beneath the extendable hydraulic A-frame (just the 
thing for just that job). As the cable pays out, the Fish smacks 
the surface and then, following the tug of the depressor, begins 
its descent. 

THE GREAT COMPUTER GAME 

The surface of the sea is a skin; we hardly think of the fruit, the 
heavy heaving jelly, its gigantic volume and incredible weight, its 
perpetual darkness. So when Fugro signed on to find the plane, 
it was essentially working blind. The only chart of the south In- 
dian Ocean seafloor was a “gravity” map, a soft-focus estimate of 
depth shot from a satellite (that and Captain Cook’s soundings 
from 1792). Job one for the Equator was a general bathymetric 
map— an underwater topological survey— of 147,000 square kilo- 
metres straddling the line of the Seventh Arc. You have to build 
the foundation before you can build the house. Managing Direc- 
tor Steve Duffield explains. Along with a Chinese ship, the Zhu 
Kezhen, the Equator “mowed the lawn,” shooting sound waves 
from the ship’s multibeam sonar. The months long survey pro- 
duced an excellent map of depths, and seafloor hardness, and 
specific seabed features— just not good enough to find an air- 
plane. 

But what a sunken world that map reveals! The Seventh Arc 
transits undersea mountains comparable to the Alps, in terrain 


that plunges from 3km below to 5km. A section of the Equator's 
new deepwater bailiwick includes Broken Ridge, part of the rift 
where Australia ripped away from Antarctica, the violent topog- 
raphy harking back to Gondwana. The Broken Ridge’s near-ver- 
tical walls drop down into a canyon grander than the Grand— a 
crack in the crust of the earth where the aliens live, as Duffield 
sometimes jokes at barbecues. The rift is a geological hot zone, 
with “black smokers” spouting boiling chemical brews, the adja- 
cent abyssal plain studded with volcanoes. It’s a true Lost World, 
like somewhere out of an H Rider Haggard novel. It’s often said 
we know less about the bottom of the sea than the surface of Mars. 
Yes, indeed, because it costs more to look. If time is money, then 
time in the abyss is money squared. 

Without that map, the Equator would surely have towed the 
Fish into a mountainside. Now, as the traction winch grinds and 
the cable pays out, the Fish slowly descends into terrain that’s 
supremely challenging but at least somewhat known. And de- 
scends, and descends. The blue of the bathyal zone bleeds into 
the black of the abyssal, the light winks out to perfect pitch, and 
the dark goes on and on, for eight monotonous hours. At last 
the tow supervisor hears from the Fish, which tells him that it’s 
within optimal viewing range— about 150 metres above the bot- 
tom. Now the Fish deploys its sonar arrays and begins absorbing 
and transmitting megabytes of the most rarefied knowledge. 

But let us pause for a moment to appreciate this feat of engi- 
neering as art. How the cable extends 1.8 metre in length for eve- 
ry yard of depth until the weight of the cable and the depressor 
matches the velocity of the ship to form a perfect parabolic arc. 
Eight thousand yards of cable, 3,657 metres of depth, say, con- 
stantly recalibrated via the winch, or by the speed of the ship, or 
both at once, to fly the Fish at its optimal altitude 24/7 over rug- 
ged terrain. The Fish, the long swooping cable, the proportion- 
ately tiny ship, the improbably distant satellite, its beams touch- 
ing Perth and more distant stations— that’s the true array of this 
plane-catching net, a performance that’s never been attempted 
before and may never be repeated, not with this technology. 

Imagine towing a trailer five miles behind your car, survey 
party chief Scott Miller says. In the dark. On mountain roads. 
As party chief. Miller has to stay on top of all the technical prob- 
lems that may arise, as well as the psychological quirks of the 
survey crew. A thirtyish father of three young daughters, with 
a soul patch and a West Australian drawl. Miller boasts talents 
that include absorbing stress and projecting, with wry humour, 
an easygoing confidence. 

Now, with the Fish at depth and the Equator nodding into the 
seas at a jogging pace. Miller and his survey crew commence one 
of the greatest computer games ever played. Electrical impulses 
generated within the Fish are converted to pulses of sound that, 
fanning out from the side-scan transducers, make contact with 
a thousand yards of seabed on either side of the unit and echo 
back as information. A multibeam array on the bottom of the 
Fish does the same, filling in the “nadir gap” directly below. 

Almost instantaneously, a detailed profile of the seafloor 
travels to the ship via the fibre- optic cable. The surveyors up 
on the bridge view the Fish data in real time, and by compar- 
ing the new information with the bathymetric map and current 
GPS info, they direct the master to steer the ship— and thus the 
Fish— in a perfectly straight line. In the same way, the tow oper- 
ators control the up and down, the Fish’s altitude. With moun- 
tain peaks looming ahead, this becomes a game of anticipation. 
Reel in too fast to make the Fish rise and the data is blurred; 
rise too high above the seabed (270 metres is the upper limit) 
and the data is also compromised. Reaching the daily goal of 
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155 square kilometres requires maintaining 
optimal speed. Flying the Fish around the 
clock within these narrow parameters, on 
a rough sea, with fatigue increasing with 
every bad night’s sleep, becomes a white- 
knuckle exercise. 

And, of course, everyone viewing the 
data is looking for any trace of MH370. This 
may register as a measure of hardness. Any- 
thing metallic is suspicious. Anything an- 
gular, any straight line sets off alarms. The 
data is compressed and beamed up to a sat- 
ellite that relays the sonar data files to Fu- 
gro’s office in Perth for further inspection by 
expert eyes, and to the Australian Transport 
Safety Bureau (ATSB) in Canberra for still 
more analysis. The data also travels via sat- 
ellite to a US-based quality- control expert, 

Andrew Sherrell, who advised on the search 
for Air France 447. The scrutiny is exhaus- 
tive, even obsessive. It’s highly unlikely the 
Fish will fly over the plane, or any piece of it, 
and all these eyes will fail to see it. 

There’s another possibility, though— a so- 
bering one. The search zone is the creation 
of the ATSB, and is perforce somewhat ar- 
bitrary. Its limits are determined as much by 
time and money as by probability. If Inmarsat 
and the rest, working with so many variables 
and unknowns, are a little more off than the 
box allows, the plane will not be found. 

STORM 

Brad Cooper, a young data processor work- 
ing deep in the belly of the Equator, hails 
from Invercargill, New Zealand, which at a latitude of 43 degrees 
is one of the sovuthernmost cities in the world. And though his 
hometown is notorious for its wind and horizontal rain, and 
the local museum features a permanent exhibit on the Roaring 
Forties, he says he never really gave much thought to what that 
meant. He didn’t plan to become a mariner. Didn’t reckon he’d 
learn about the Roaring Forties firsthand, on a ship, staring at 
a computer when you’re going like this and the screen’s going 
like that. If you try to stay fit, you have to time your push-ups 
just right or you get body-slammed. Same thing with chin-ups. 
And most of the time, forget about the treadmill. It’s 300 steps 
from the data room to the bridge (everyone wears a pedometer, 
part of a corporate fitness challenge), where you can watch the 
seas that’ve been knocking you about. Now Brad Cooper knows 
something true about the Roaring Forties. Yes indeed. It’s a zone 
best avoided— not an option for the Fugro ships. They are slow- 
moving targets as they haul the Fish. There’s always tension, the 
expectation of a bad -weather beat- down. 

February 2, 2015. The satellite forecast warned of a perfect 
sh**storm. Tropical Cyclone Diamondra was wallowing to the 
east, about to converge with Tropical Cyclone Eunice, and the 
Equator was right in the crosshairs. The ship brought in the Fish 
and secured it on the aft deck, and then the master, Andreas Ry- 
anto Molyo, made a general announcement: “Prepare for a se- 
vere roll.” The ship executed a hard turn, listing to 35 degrees 
and then righting itself to confront the rising seas. All the tech 
on board— consoles, laptops, phones, etc.— was securely mount- 


ed, bolted, or glued, personal items lashed 
or stashed for foul weather. The coffee ma- 
chine was the only casualty, but that was a 
painful loss. 

At the height of the storm, party chief 
Scott Miller recalls watching from the bridge, 
where all he could see was a wall of white 
foam five-storeys high bearing down on 
the Equator. The ship climbed and climbed 
and punched through, spray firehosing the 
bridge windows. Then it fell into the trough, 
the prow nearly submarining, and began to 
rise again. The motion, jolting and arrh5l;h- 
mical, went on and on, as erratically violent 
as the chaotic seas. Miller notes that Molyo, 
a deeply experienced Indonesian mariner, 
remained stoically cool, steering the ship 
into the waves, which were stacked up to the 
horizon in a grim grey file. Except for Miller 
and the medic, who continued making their 
rounds— and the master, of course— the crew 
members hunkered down in their cabins, 
trying to stay in their bunks. 

There was nowhere to run. To head for 
Perth would mean a six- day retreat followed 
by another six-day chug back, an unaccepta- 
ble loss of time and money. And that wasn’t 
the plan anyway. The plan was to sit it out 
in the survey area, the weather be damned. 
At such times it’s clear that the crew— the 
wetware— is the weak link in the technology, 
the part that suffers. In a storm, the world is 
reduced to the interior of the ship, a maze 
of stairways and gleaming white hallways, 
all spick-and-span, leading up from the twin 
diesel electric engines and the lower-level 
data-processing room, to other empty office rooms with arrays 
of computers and screens, to the unoccupied gymnasium and 
rec room and mess hall. The crew is at liberty to pinball off the 
wall up to the high bridge for a view of the seas— which estab- 
lished a Fugro record of 18 metres during that blow— but most 
stick to their private cabins, enduring in solitude. 

They hold on, riding out the storm hour after sleepless hour. 
Scott Miller compares the experience to a roller-coaster ride 
that can last for days: “You have to learn to live— sleep, eat, drink 
and go to the bathroom— while on the ride.” John Boudreaux, 
an American AUV (autonomous underwater vehicle) tech who 
endured a cyclone on the Supporter, says it’s like “being drunk 
without being drunk.” Boudreaux is a Cajun who loves to eat, 
but found holding his plate where he could get at it with his fork 
to be nearly impossible. 

Everything is moving. And everything that can make a noise 
is making the noise it can make. There’s a prank some of the 
younger crew members like to play on trainees. They’ll be com- 
ing off the ship after their six weeks on and they’ll plant little 
noise booby traps for the next guy in the cabin— maybe little 
lead pellets that’ll dribble from one side of the room to the other 
once the ship starts to roll. One time, it was a crumpled Coke can 
stashed up behind the ceiling tiles. But those things get found 
out in the early days. Deeper into the voyage, when the weather 
turns sour and nerves are wearing thin, ordinary sounds become 
magnified. The pillow stuffing crinkles right in your ear; cabinet 
doors creak. One sleepless night. Miller took a small piece of pa- 
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per, folded it four times to make a wedge, and then crammed it 
into a crack above his closet door. Who knows how many sleep- 
less hours, how many other cracks he tried before he found the 
source of the creak and silenced the bugger? 

Eventually, every storm blows itself out. The crew members 
creep out of their cabins, chastened, relieved, curious to see 
what the outside world looks like. And they’ll see something 
only a handful of people have ever seen: 15 metre waves in the 
open sea, blue and foam-flecked but smooth, glassing off, still 
majestic. The cooks put out a big feed, and the conversation in 
the mess rises to a roar. Everybody has a story, the same story: 
Look at us! We have come through! 

Soon, it’s time to start back for the mark, get ready to rede- 
ploy the Fish. Get back to the routine of work. But the bond is 
strengthened between members of the crew and between the 
crew and the larger community it represents. They all feel it. At 
this time, in this place, the Fugro Equator can say to the world, to 
the families of the victims of MH370: we are still here. We have 
not given up. 

MAPS 

In the boardroom of Fugro’s Perth office, the bathymetric map 
sprawls across a very long polished table and hangs over at both 
ends. This map must be nine metres long and two metres wide. 
It’s a beautiful colour-coded artefact depicting the mountains and 
trenches of the deep-sea terrain. An immense miniature, it brings 
home the scope of the search operation. The search for an5l;hing 
has a peculiar tautological logic. ‘Tf I knew when we’d find the 
plane,” Paul Kennedy says, ‘T would know where to look.” The 
deep-tow operation has been ongoing for seven months of 24- 
hour workdays and could go on for another year. Three factors 
will remain the same: the remoteness of the site, the riguors of 
the weather and the isolation of the crews. Every moment will be 
challenging, every new moment as important as the last. 

To keep the guys keen, Kennedy and Dufheld made a con- 
scious decision from the start to remind them at every turn that 
they are involved in something historic, to give them a bit of the 
rock-star treatment. Something to look forward to when they 
get up in the morning or the middle of the night. These can 
be little things like a bottomless candy bowl. M&M’s, Skittles, 
Mars bars, whatever. Cooks who are ex-cruise-ship chefs and 
can really lay out a spread. For Christmas at sea, they served 
suckling pig and carved vegetables. A doctor offering better 
health care than they’d get at home, if only because weekly 
checkups are encouraged on the ship. Thanks to the satellite, 
they have high-speed Internet. 

The crews have responded, both to the humanitarian ap- 
peal— they keep wanting to go back, which has surprised and 
touched Paul Kennedy— and to the technical challenges. And 
the system is working. The ceaseless river 
of data streaming from the Fish is pains- 
takingly categorised as 3) of no interest; 

2) of potential interest but unlikely to be 
MH370; and 1) It’s the freaking plane, call 
the ATSB in Canberra! When Category 2’s 
arise, it’s time to bring in the Fugro Sup- 
porter, with its AUV. If the Fish is a lawn 
mower, think of the AUV as a grass cutter 
as AUV Project Manager Nick Bardsley 
puts it. It gets to the tight spots, does the 
close-up work. 

May 13, 2015. The Fish flew over a 


small debris field, 22km east of the Seventh Arc centre line. 
A classic Category 2. The ATSB’s operational search team de- 
cided to dispatch the Supporter. Its AUV, “Hugin” (named for a 
Norse god’s companion raven), has a sonar array similar to the 
Fish’s, as well as a high- definition camera, and can safely nose 
in to within 37 metres of a target— 20 if it’s worth the risk. A 
beautiful 4.5 metre orange torpedo, Hugin can be programmed 
for a fully autonomous mission or flown like a radio-operated 
plane via its underwater acoustic modem, sending up data in 
real time, then returning to the surface near the ship, compli- 
ant as Flipper. 

On this mission, Hugin shot a series of close-ups of stark 
clarity, like nighttime crime scenes. The straight line that set 
off the alarm bells turned out to be the shaft of an anchor. Mul- 
tiple bright reflections on the tow’s sonar data were identified 
as rivets and lumps of coal. The search team had discovered 
a previously uncharted shipwreck, at a depth of 3,900 metres, 
probably dating from the 19th century. This was both exciting 
and a bit of a letdown. Indeed, every gap in the tow data— every 
volcano crater, every trench or steep mountainside— will call 
for a follow-up with the AUV. When you look at all the contour 
lines established by the Fish, with an overlay of all the previous 
AUV missions, the map of the survey takes on the complexity 
of a computer circuit board. What used to be one of the least 
known places on the planet— a “blank space,” as Joseph Conrad 
said of the Congo at the end of the 19th century— is becoming 
the most, and the only, thoroughly mapped and examined por- 
tion of the abyssal zone. 

CLOSING THE LOOP 

When Paul Kennedy talks about his confidence in the satellite 
data, in the calculations derived by Inmarsat and the independ- 
ent brain trust that corroborates them, you feel confident, too. 
Yeah, they gotta be right. The wing flap that washed up on Re- 
union Island is further confirmation, in Kennedy’s words, that 
their original analysis was spot- on. The story of the debris has 
occasioned new excitement from the world press and the Inter- 
net blogosphere, a surge of surety that has spread to the Fugro 
crews, whose morale, Kennedy says, is “fantastic.” But all the 
news stories— which begin with the provocative question “Could 
this be the big break?”— conclude that, well, no, not likely. Nor 
should it be ignored that in an overlooked and otherwise-unin- 
telligible-to-nonmathematicians paper published by Inmarsat, 
the writers conclude “it is stressed that . . . there remains signifi- 
cant uncertainty in the final location.” 

And here’s another possibility, one also not lost on the blo- 
gosphere. When the search for MH370’s black box in the wa- 
ters due west of Australia failed, there was no next move. Yet 
it was impossible to do nothing. Necessity demanded a new 
strategy, and Inmarsat offered one. A 
guesstimate. Maybe a wild-goose chase, 
but something. One blogging satellite ex- 
pert said Inmarsat’s published diagrams 
“look like cartoons.” Maybe the deep-sea 
search is at bottom an elaborate ritual, 
something between mad King Xerxes 
flogging the sea and a ceremonial cover- 
ing of the grieving body politic with the 
ashes of information. 

Even if Inmarsat is right and the plane 
lies within the Seventh Arc, chance could 



The search area is 2415km west of Perth, Australia, 
and 4025km east from where the Boeing 777 wing flap 
washed up on Reunion Island. 
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be the deciding factor. If the aircraft fell into a volcano, it may be 
missed. If the debris is scattered along a sheer cliff, the Fish may 
not detect it. If it lies at the bottom of a trench below 4.9km, it 
will be out of the AUV’s range. And if the ships miss the plane, 
that’s it— they won’t be going back. On the other hand, a Boe- 
ing 777 is not insubstantial, and the technology employed by the 
ships is impressive. Based on other incidents, the debris field 
will be about 640 metres long, impossible to miss unless some- 
how concealed. The ships’ sonar screens should light up like ca- 
sino slot machines. 

So Kennedy’s confidence in the ships and the crews remains 
unflappable. He believes that with every square kilometres 
searched, finding the plane becomes more likely, not less. Ex- 
pectations are actually increasing, not decreasing. Resolve is 
high on all the vessels and in the office. But along with confi- 
dence, what Kennedy feels mostly is the burden of responsibil- 
ity. When the plane is found, there will be no celebration in the 
Perth office, just relief. 

Already the ATSB is making plans with Malaysia and China 
for the aircraft’s recovery. A large ship will be required for the 
plane itself, with refrigeration for the expected human remains. 
If MH370 struck the sea at a near-level glide, the deceased will 
have been preserved by the darkness and the extreme anaerobic 
cold, persisting in a gelid state, like waxworks. A heave-compen- 
sated crane, computer- controlled to negate the roll of the ship, 
will bring the bodies up carefully, in special mesh body bags to 
best protect them as the pressure decreases and the seawater 
drains. The remains will be returned to their families, and the 
pieces of the plane taken to shore for analysis. The hope is that 
the black box, or the wreckage itself, will tell the tale, and the 
mystery will be solved. 

This is far from a sure thing. In the near year and a half 
since MH370 disappeared, the proposed search zone has had a 
protoplasmic life of its own. It swelled to an intimidating three 
million square miles when the Malaysian military radar report 
was first released. Then it contracted to 119,000 square kilo- 
metres when faith in the Inmarsat satellite data analysis hit its 
zenith. In April 2015, it doubled to forty-six thousand square 
miles. These numbers are also measures of political will and 


money. Malaysia pledged to match the USD65 million Australia 
put aside for the search but has so far not ponied up all of the 
cash. China, home to the vast majority of the passengers, con- 
tinues to sit on the sidelines. Still, these sums, while adding up 
to the most expensive search in aviation history, are less than 
half the cost of a single Boeing 777. By that light, the search has 
been a relatively meagre effort. 

Yet, there is growing pressure from the Australian public to 
stop the cash drain. How much will the country pay to know? 
Australia’s then prime minister, Tony Abbott, said that we owe it 
to the twenty-three million Australians who fly in these planes 
and to the hundreds of millions around the world whose safety 
is at risk. But he has also began to judiciously back away, say- 
ing to Parliament, ‘T can’t promise the search will go on at this 
intensity forever.” A search consortium has quantified the issue 
by stating that without some new information, “there will be no 
further expansion of the search area.” 

Lost!? A 777-200ER? This has been a blow to human pride, 
to human competence. The world looms large again. We are like 
gnats buzzing about in our little tin flying machines. How much 
would it cost the human spirit— the confidence of the flying pub- 
lic— to just let it go? 

In the Fugro office in Perth, they know they’re in a race, ap- 
proaching a crossroads. Either they’ll call Canberra with the 
good news or one day Canberra will call them and say, “Well, 
good try, but that’s it.” 

Paul Kennedy feels strongly that this would cost too much. It 
would be unforgivable if we gave up too soon and something like 
this happened again, he says. We need to close the loop. 

If MH370 remains lost, it will become myth. We can’t be hav- 
ing that, Kennedy says. There’s nothing natural about aircraft 
safety. It isn’t natural for these great airplanes to stay in the air. 
It takes diligence and hard work. That’s what’s driving this. One 
morning, we’ll wake up and there’ll be a phone call from the ships. 
That’s it. Resolution for the families. It’s all about closing the loop 
for them. And closing the loop so it doesn’t happen again. 

After MH370, whether found or lost forever, our net will 
tighten, the loops will contract. Next year, if a recommendation 
becomes law, aircraft will say where they are every 15 minutes 
instead of every half hour. A movement is afoot for 
constant awareness of all locations of all planes 
in the sky. This is necessary, and it will cost. This 
is the dream of Indra’s Net, everything reflecting 
everything, everything in touch. The technology 
already exists, for a price. There’s also a move- 
ment to limit passenger or pilot malfeasance by 
expanding the autonomy of the machines. Here 
one loop tightens and another expands. The onus 
shifts to the technicians and maintenance crews 
to never make a mistake. The cloud of data grows 
in real time, always threatening to spiral out of 
control. Like the Indian Ocean Gyre. Like the 
Roaring Forties. Like life. 

Let us pray. Open your books to any page. Yes, 
that greasy, dog-eared document in the seat flap in 
front of you. Admire that infinity pool above the 
Mediterranean blue. Consider 5 mrt-to-yurt trek- 
king in Mongolia. Take a moment to circle the 
names of the gods diagonally on the puzzle page, 
on the way to regarding the hubs, those many-fin- 
gered rosettes of pure possibility. 

Use all your devices with all appropriate apps. 
Say you are here. You want to go there. Go there, 
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Only a few months ago, Alexandre Desplat’s mu- 
sic for The Grand Budapest Hotel won the Oscar 
for best musical score for a movie released in 
2014. I bet that score is witty and amusing; it 
was Desplat’s eighth Academy nomination for 
film music. He is one of the most esteemed 
and sought-after composers in the business. 
But I cannot remember this score. 

On the other hand, just days ago, I heard 
music from another room in our apart- 
ment. I knew what my wife was doing, just 
from that snatch of Franz Waxman’s score 
(it won the music Oscar for 1951). She was 
watching A Place in the Sun, with Mont- 
gomery Clift and Elizabeth Taylor, and 
the key musical theme of that picture 
has always been my ideal soundtrack for 
loss and regret. Its fusion of hope and 
forlornness is as important as the des- 
perate faces of the two stars. It seems 
like music playing behind their eyes. 

Has something happened to movie 
music? Put it another way, can you re- 
call melodies from these films: Grav- 
ity (I know, you can see the look of 
it, but the music?). Life of Pi, The 
Artist, The Social Network (yes, I do 
I hear fragments of that). Up, Slum- 
dog Millionaire, Atonement, Babel, 
Brokeback Mountain, Finding Nev- 
erland? That’s going back over 10 
years of Oscar-winning pictures 
for best music. Of course, there 
are excellent films in that list, 
though I did have to pause to recollect Atone- 
ment. And I don’t want to pick on modern compos- 
ers, so let me say that Alexandre Desplat wrote one of 
the great scores of this century for Jonathan Glazer’s 
Birth (2004), which wasn’t even nominated. 

Birth, however, is instructive. Do you remember 
that scene where Nicole Kidman’s character goes to 
the opera? She arrives late and takes her seat. The 
camera then moves in on a big close- 
up. Kidman does not exactly act, so 
much as submit to the camera and 
let the Wagner being played soak into 
her gaze. She is shocked already be- 
cause a strange boy has told her he is 
her late husband, Sean, come back to 
claim her. She seemed to laugh this 
off as foolishness, but in the close-up 
and the music we begin to realise the 
idea haunts her and could make her 
mad. The long-held shot shows us 
how music matters in this film as the 
source of feeling. And so the Desplat 
score comes to be uncommonly important in the film 
as a whole. In 2004, this shot at the opera disturbed 
some people; it lasted so long, and required viewers 
to go deeper than they were accustomed to. It said. 


watch, wait and listen: feel your way into the soul of 
this woman. But that was harking back to a kind of 
movie where a close-up and the score could make for 
the special alchemy called melodrama. And perhaps 
we are disconcerted by melodrama in 2015, with its 
intense sincerity— call it passion— not just for its char- 
acters but for the whole matter of movie married to 
music, and the possibility of soul being uncovered. 

So “melodrama” is often a despised word now. It 
signifies something over the top, old-fashioned, with 
overdone, hammy acting. That’s a mode we feel we’ve 
outgrown; it’s out of step with our cool, ironic atti- 
tudes to earnestness in screen characters, faith in love 
stories, and even the habit of going to movies to be 
moved. But bear in mind that melodrama covers op- 
era, ballet, the musical, as well as movies for which 
we were innocent and happy with stories that soared 
and crashed on their plot lines and the way music gave 
them wings. Study music and you can see the history 
of the movies. 

It’s commonplace now to say there was always mu- 
sic at the movies, and sound on top of silence. Audi- 
ences talked to a film, they cried out in fear or fun. 
They stamped their feet when horses galloped and 
made smooching sounds when lovers kissed. There 
was music, too, ranging from a full orchestra playing 
a commissioned score to a lone piano player impro- 
vising chase themes, romance music, or unresolved 
chords for danger, to suit the action in a film he had 
never seen before. There was charm in that, as well as 
utility. While shooting silent pictures, there might be 
a violinist just out of camera-view playing those tunes 
of romance to inspire a proper mood in actors. 

Today, in the welcome revival of silent films, we get 
bold musical groups with new scores for old movies. 
One of my best evenings recently was listening to (and 
watching) the Alloy Orchestra accompany the latest 
version of Fritz Lang’s Metropolis (1927), with new 
footage found in an archive in Buenos Aires. 

I stress watching that performed music because it 
signals the theatricality of live music. We watch the 
movie, of course, but we’re also drawn to the dedi- 
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cated and furious work of players at the foot of the 
screen. That’s a clue to the magic of music on a movie 
soundtrack. For it is a miracle, and an escape into fan- 
tasy, if the music is simply there, in the air, as opposed 
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to the result of strenuous friction and percussion in 
the accompanying group. Sound brought two crucial 
innovations. It swept the movies towards naturalism 
and the illusion of being life-like once you could hear 
people talk, and— as sound became more sophisticat- 
ed-listen to their sighs, their groans and their kisses. 
At the same time, there was this momentous shift to- 
wards dream or impossibility, for magic music, with- 
out labour or anything you could see, filled the theatre 
(and our minds). This music was unreal, magical and 
melodramatic. So, the unattainable but sublime re- 
moteness of movies was emphasised. This helped us 
believe we might hear tender music in our own mun- 
dane lives. Why not? So many people now walk the 
city streets with earbuds enclosing them in Mahler or 
Marvin Gaye, while others just imagine it. 

Piano players for silent movies had generally imi- 
tated or underlined the action on screen, but that 
could be limiting and monotonous. Unseen music 
(with as much orchestration and as many players as 
you wanted) tended more towards mood or atmos- 
phere. It quickly established itself as “movie music”, 
an enriching background that went with the stealth 
and protection of the dark. So, if you’re doing a radio 
show on the movies and you want to evoke the ‘30s, 
just play a bit of Max Steiner’s music for Gone With 
the Wind (1939). That grand and stirring sound has be- 
come an identifying sign of The Golden Age of Mov- 
ies, as valid a cliche as a shot of the Eiffel Tower telling 
us exactly where we are. 

It took a few years for sound recording to improve, 
and for film-makers to grasp the new possibilities of 
music. But by the late ‘30s, movie music was in bloom: 
the exuberant, playful panache of Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold’s score for The Adventures of Robin Hood 
(1938); the resonance of The Wizard of Oz (1939), 
which included songs and an overall score by Herbert 
Stothart; Gone With the Wind; music for Of Mice and 
Men (1939), written by Aaron Copland (one of the rare 
occasions when a classical composer worked for Hol- 
lywood). At the 1942 awards, one man— Bernard Her- 
rmann— was nominated twice for music in the 1941 
films Citizen Kane and All That Money Can Buy. The 
latter won, which defies belief now, but Kane was not 
favoured by the Academy, even if its range of music 
seems ground-breaking, with most of it marking the 
outbursts of Kane’s character. 

Two years later. Max Steiner won again for his Cas- 
ablanca score. That all-time hit takes us deeper into 
music, for the Steiner score is moody, romantic, with 
a suggestion of Morocco, but the film is likely better 
known for its songs. Those include “La Marseillaise”, 
“Knock on Wood”, and a little thing called “As Time 
Goes By”, written by Herman Hupfeld 12 years before 
the movie, and forgotten. Now it is the thing remem- 
bered above all, and it’s characteristic of many movie 
songs in its feeling for passing time: “You must remem- 
ber this...” was a lyric that spoke to wartime memories 
of home and happiness. 

I don’t mean simply songs within a musical (though 



there were plenty of those), but songs with as much 
dramatic or melodramatic point as “As Time Goes 
By”. Run through best-song winners in the ‘30s and 
early ‘40s, and these are tunes you still know, though 
you weren’t alive at the time. These are part of the 
American songbook: “Lullaby of Broadway” (1935); 
“The Way You Look Tonight” (1936), sung by Fred 
Astaire to Ginger Rogers; “Thanks for the Memories” 
(1938), the song that made Bob Hope; “Over the Rain- 
bow” (1939), which may be one of the most poignant 
songs in all movies; “When You Wish Upon a Star” 
(1940), from Pinocchio; “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 
(1941), at a time when we couldn’t see Paris, thus the 
song was tinged with sadness. 

You may feel that some of those songs are hokey 
and sentimental, though many are still moved by 
“Over the Rainbow” and “As Time Goes By”. But those 
melodies were brands for their films, on recordings, 
yes, but just as much through sheet music and radio 
play. As you may have noticed, the recent contenders 
for best song are not of the same quality, and in part 
that’s because songwriters and audiences no longer 
feel as committed to the romanticism of songs, or the 
claims for the great love they aspire to. In time, the 
depth of feeling in songs gave way to something clos- 
er to the urgency of rock, just as frustrated romance 
turned into available sex. 

Here’s an interesting test case. If I told you that 
in 1955 a movie was made in which most of the char- 
acters were high school kids in Los Angeles, a film 
about teen troubles, with James Dean, Sal Mineo and 
Natalie Wood, you’d likely guess it had a rock score. 
After all, Elvis Presley began recording in 1954, and 
“Heartbreak Hotel” was released in 1956, while Bill 
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Haley’s “Rock Around the Clock” was released in 
1955, just months after it had been used in the film 
Blackboard Jungle. But in fact, Rebel Without a Cause 
(that’s the Dean film) had a lush score, full of yearn- 
ing, written by Leonard Rosenman, a young composer 
who had just scored Dean’s first feature film. East of 
Eden. Neither of those scores was even nominated, 
but today they seem classic movie music and better in- 
ducements to love than “Love is a Many-Splendoured 
Thing”, which sounds camp, or “Around the World in 
80 Days”, which seems daft. 

By then we were in the age of big movie adapta- 
tions of stage successes like Carousel (1956), The 
King and I (1956), Oklahoma! (1955), all the way to 
The Sound of Music (1965). Soundtrack albums from 
those films sold very well, along with records of the 
scores to dramatic films like Duke Ellington’s music 
for Anatomy of a Murder (1959), and the Modern Jazz 
Quartet’s accompaniment to Roger Vadim’s When the 
Devil Drives (1957). There were rock’n’roll films, too, 
like The Girl Can’t Help It (1956)— a dismal exploita- 
tion picture to go with Rock Around the Clock (1956)— 
and Elvis’s start as a film star (which rarely dared cap- 
ture the suggestiveness of his live act). This movement 
reached its peak in two films, made in England by di- 
rector Richard Lester: A Hard Day’s Night (1964) and 
Help! (1965). There were Beatles songs that nodded 
at romance (“She Loves You”), but they were overlaid 
with sexual satisfaction and The Beatles’ contempt 
for archaic romantic notions. These were lads on the 
make, thank you very much, with absolutely nothing 
to be wistful about. 

But the mid and late ‘50s also saw the heyday of 
a genius. Bernard Herrmann had never forsaken Hol- 
l)rwood, though he was rather prouder of his own or- 
chestral compositions. He had done beautiful work 
on films like Portrait of Jennie (1948) and On Danger- 
ous Ground (1951). But just as he had enjoyed a bril- 
liant collaboration with Orson Welles, so in the ‘50s 
he teamed up with Alfred Hitchcock in a remarkable 
run of pictures: The Man Who Knew Too Much (1956), 
Vertigo (1958), North by Northwest (1959), Psycho 
(1960), The Birds (1963) and Mamie (1964). All those 
films deserve to be heard. The thrill of the chase is 
like gasoline on fire in North by Northwest; Psycho has 
perhaps the best score ever for a horror film, and it 
identifies both the dark humour and the terrible dan- 
gers in that film. But Vertigo is the best of all. This is a 
film founded on the past and an attempt to remake it, 
and it traces the tragic path of two misbegotten love 
affairs, while aching with thwarted desire. That score 
is now so famous, and Vertigo is so admired (though it 
flopped when it came out), that it is sometimes played 
by symphony orchestras in concert halls. 

Maurice Jarre was less of a genius, but on three 
films for David Lean— Lawrence of Arabia (1962), Doc- 
tor Zhivago (1965) and Ryan’s Daughter (1970)— he 
was one of the key sounds of the ‘60s at the movies, 
and distinctly at odds with the astounding pop mu- 
sic of that same age. Jarre wrote old-fashioned music 
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he did with Lean steadily diminish in artistic suc- 
cess and musical value. But for Lawrence, he found 
the film’s love story— the emotion Lawrence felt for 
the desert— and Jarre’s sweeping, slow phrases did 
match the roll of endless dunes. On Doctor Zhivago, 
with a supposedly great love affair, and a panorama 
of revolutionary Russia and desolate scenes of winter, 

Jarre faltered. Omar Sharif and Julie Christie don’t 
have enough chemistry as the lovers and Lean seems 
shy with their scenes. So Jarre has a motif that keeps 
coming back, mixed in with a balalaika (a crucial plot 
point) and an overall wish for “epic music” that never 
quite takes flight. Ryan’s Daughter is simply a poor 
film, with airy but empty music. It failed because such 
love stories were going out of style. 

But the last wave of successful movie mood music 
came in the ‘70s, a time of career breakthroughs and a 
new sense of darkness as a fitting subject matter. No 
director was more open to musical experiment than 
Robert Altman: on The Long Goodbye (1973), he took 
the theme from the song (written by Johnny Mercer 
and John Williams) and toured it through many varia- 
tions (including a doorbell); for McCabe St Mrs Miller 
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(1971), he commissioned Leonard Cohen to write a 
sequence of songs that meander through the film in a 
half-drugged state; and then for Nashville (1975), he 
asked many of his actors to write and sing songs for 
a movie set in the country music citadel. That’s how 
Keith Carradine won an Oscar for his song “I’m Easy”. 
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‘60s and early ‘70s made it harder to believe in the 
necessity of love stories linked to unfulfilled longing. 
A lot of us now see movies not in the big dark, but 
on hand-held screens, where “overwhelming” music 
can seem old fashioned. 

But Yentl came out over 30 years ago, and I’m not 
sure movie music has found a new 
place for itself. There is some in- 
teresting music to be sure: the work 
Radiohead’s Jonny Greenwood has 
done for Paul Thomas Anderson’s 
There Will Be Blood (2007) and The 
Master (2012); several scores by 
Philip Glass such as Mishima: a Life 
in Four Chapters (1985), The Hours 
(2002) and Leviathan (2014); the 
jukebox effect on Martin Scorsese’s 
Goodfellas (1990) and Casino 


Michael Small had an ear for sinister melodic lines 
on Klute (1971) and Night Moves (1975). On The Godfa- 
ther (1972), Nino Rota wrote music that is as familiar 
as the score to Gone With the Wind. Hear a few notes 
and we know what it is. For Taxi Driver (1976), a film 
of paranoia and violence, there is an elegy to a ruined 
city and its lost lives: this was the last work by Bernard 
Herrmann, and the film is dedicated to him. 

Then there was Jaws (1975), the significant intro- 
duction to composer John Williams, with his pound- 
ingwarning chords to tell us the killer shark was com- 
ing. Williams went on to an illustrious career, and his 
music is both recognisable and apt, even if I’d rather 
hear the lament in the Taxi Driver score any day, than 
the triumphalism of the Star Wars films. 

There’s another maestro to mention: Michel 
Legrand, a fine jazz pianist and the composer of 
over 200 film scores. Of course, he did a lot of films 
not worthy of him. But in France in the early ‘60s, he 
wrote the music for Jean-Luc Godard’s Vivre Sa Vie 
(1962), and made a vital partnership with director 
Jacques Demy that led to Lola (1961), Bay of Angels 
(1963) and the masterpiece of song as narrative. The 
Umbrellas of Cherbourg (1964). With that success he 
came to America and soon won another reputation 
on The Thomas Crown Affair (1968), The Go-Between 
(1971), The Three Musketeers (1973), The Other Side of 
Midnight (1977), Atlantic City (1980) and Yentl (1983) 
for which he wrote the melodies for Alan and Marilyn 
Bergman’s lyrics which Barbra Streisand sang. 

Those Yentl songs, sung by a woman to her- 
self and her fates, may be the last great love music 
written for the movies. But that’s a period picture 
in which the rules of old censorship exclude open 
sexuality. That may be decisive, for movie music 
excelled when desire was inhibited by censorship. 
Then a time came (long awaited and deserved) when 
movies welcomed nudity and sexual action. Nothing 
ever stops progress, or leaves that progressiveness 
without a question mark. But the liberties of the late 


(1995)— and Birth. But those scores 
are rarely romantic. That character 
for music in the dark has faded away. Still, there are 
kids and film students experimenting with putting 
“wrong” music on an existing movie and discover- 
ing that it could be “right”. Keep an open ear and let 
the mind draw its own conclusions. Try playing Lou- 
is Armstrong and his Hot Seven (circa 1927) over 12 
Years a Slave (2013)! Something new happens. FI 
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FICTION 

AND ALL HELL RODE WITH THEM 

Words by Xander Stronach 
Edited by Lee Ee Leen 


JARL RANDQUIST unslung his guitar and plucked the 
top string. It was made from the finest steel, and its note 
rang through the brisk autumn evening. The snow around 
his boots turned to water and fled. 

Three men stood atop the hill with him: two brothers- 
in-arms and the new guy. Bloodied and exhausted, but not 
one had lost his instrument. To do so would be unthink- 
able. In the distance, the demon column slunk ever closer, 
leaving a trail of scorched ground behind it. Nothing would 
grow there ever again. 

“Sven,” said Randquist, “4/4, Dorian on E. Nothing fan- 
cy. Start walking— then pick it up.” 

Sven nodded. His bass was carved out of a dragon’s fe- 
mur, so hard a single blow from it could smash shields into 
dust. Its music was even more devastating— metal enough 
to melt faces and crush hearts. A ropey man with a droopy 
moustache and scraggly blonde hair, Sven didn’t look like 
much, but that was the point. He started to play, and each 
powerful note shook and cracked the rocks on the hill. 

With the nigh-magical connection between drummer 
and bassist, Sigur the Strong came in first with his double 
kick, then with the tom-toms; a thunderous pounding that 
rocked the earth. The drummer had biceps thicker than 
most men’s legs. 

“Not enough,” interrupted Haafiz. “Make it 7/4, C# Mi- 
nor. 4/4 won’t rock a fairy’s tea party.” 

He sat cross-legged on the slope. His lack of instrument 
made Randquist uneasy. After Jarl Barkol’s death, the band 
had searched the world for any singer who might be his 
equal, and Haafiz was the only one who came close. But not 
close enough for Randquist; no vocalist could replace Barkol 
Giantsbane. Especially not this puny skraeling upstart. 

Randquist sneered at Haafiz, who held his gaze for a mo- 
ment, then looked down at his feet. The little man had big 
shoes to All. 

Sigur tried to pick up the 7/4, but Sven still lagged in 4/4 
and Randquist refused to change key. It was entirely the 
wrong sort of discord. Thunder rolled in the sky as the Gods 
of Rock announced their displeasure. The wind carried dis- 
tant demon jeers up the hill. The band stopped playing, and 
Randquist spat on the ground. 

Eor support, Haafiz looked to the other two men but 
found none. He glared, and then turned back to the advanc- 
ing army. “4/4 it is,” he said. 

The demons were almost on them. Each one was differ- 
ent, but all were terrible: things with five heads and one eye; 
things with golden runes hacked into every inch of their 
blue skin; things with enough teeth to devour the world; 
fleshy, protean things whose very appearance burned the 
eyes and the skin. The demon king Hringta strode through 
their midst— 666ft tall, stinking of excrement and embers, 
with the wings of a bat and the head of a wolf. His bones 
were made of iron, forged from the axes and the guitars of 
the fallen. They clashed as he walked, and the sparks set Are 
to the grass beneath him. 


“Sven,” said Randquist, “4/4. D Minor. You know the rest.” 

Jarl Randquist wrapped his left hand tightly around 
the neck of his guitar, and then raised his right fist. Crack- 
ing his knuckles, Haafiz stepped forward: “Svalta Gorge! 
ARE. YOU. READY. TO. ROCK?” 

The demons roared in response before charging. Some 
of them had weapons, but most made do with their claws, 
or whatever passed for hands. Haafiz cleared his throat and 
screamed a perfect D. The band fell in behind him— their son- 
ic attack smashed into the first wave, sending the vanguard 
tumbling back down the hill in a mess of shattered bone and 
wrenched muscle. The creatures behind them pressed on. 
“Creatures of the void!” sang Haafiz. “Go back to Hell!” 

His vocals cut through the oncoming tide of evil, send- 
ing dismembered limbs flying through the air. But for each 
demon smashed beneath the wall of music, two more took 
its place. Worse, Hringta himself was almost upon them. 
His stench was now a physical presence, and he brought 
with him a swarm of flies. 

“Pathetic,” taunted Hringta. “Weak.” His voice— the wails 
of a million tormented souls— knocked Randquist flat on his 
back. The great demon’s shadow engulfed them, now within 
striking distance. Randquist’s Angers were bloodied from 
playing so hard, but Hringta kept advancing. Randquist 
swallowed before locking eyes with Haafiz. “To hell with 
it,” he roared, “7/4, C# Minor!” 

Sigur’s double kick entered like the hammer of heaven, 
and Sven fell in behind him. The air crackled with en- 
ergy, and Randquist felt himself rising off the ground. He 
raised his pick high and the gods answered— a bolt of light- 
ning tore down and pierced Hringta’s chest. The world 
became smoke. Are and the iron-stink of blood. A single 
sound cut through this new mayhem— a high, keening C#: 
“YEEEEEEEEAAAAAAAAAH. C’MON!” 

Haafiz wasn’t only singing the words— they were surg- 
ing through him. His eyes glowed radiant yellow. Hringta 
wailed in agony and raised a mighty claw. Randquist spat 
before slamming down his pick across the strings. “End of 
days? Not today!” sang Haafiz. “Feel the hurt! Heaven-sent 
and hell-bent; we’ll put you in the dirt!” 

A ring of Are blasted outwards from the band, throwing 
demons off their feet and cooking them alive. Hringta stag- 
gered forward before toppling over. Demons fled and broke 
rank. Some vanished entirely— the silver cords binding 
them to this world severed. Sigur followed them down the 
hill, but Haafiz raised a hand, smoke rising from his head as 
he shook it. The magical light was gone from his eyes, but 
they shone in a different way. He smiled. 

Randquist bit his tongue. He wanted to cheer and al- 
low the admiration in his heart spill onto the snow, but that 
wasn’t how it was done. Haafiz nodded back, “Let’s not 
have all our fun right now.” Randquist slung his guitar on 
his back and grinned, “We’ll make a Viking out of you yet.” 
It was Haaflz’s turn to smile. He spat on the ground. “Aye,” 
he said, “and a musician out of you.” FI 
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Action scene, FDC shooting floor, 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 2014. 



Photography and words 

by Sarker Protick 


R K ME 
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T he Bangladeshi filnn industry- 

based in Dhaka, and so known as 
"Dhallywood"— has been around 
since 1956. Dhallywood movies have 
fallen out of favour with the wealthier 
classes, who prefer foreign films, and 
the growing influence of Bollywood 
films in Bangladesh has also had an 
adverse impact on the local industry. 
Yet, the Dhallywood industry 
produces around 100 movies a year, 
and still enjoys the support of many 
ordinary moviegoers. Love Me or 
Kill Me is the title of a Dhallywood 
film, one that expresses the extreme 
emotions that define the genre. Love 
and revenge are the core ingredients 
of our movies. The stories do not 
change much: boy meets girl, falls 
in love, bad guy takes girl away, and 
hero fights to get her back. There is 
always a similar climax and a happy 
ending. People love it. When I was 
growing up in Dhaka, there was 
no cable TV except the national 
channel. Bangla film was for us the 
height of entertainment. Slowly, 
other films and TV channels took 
over. We didn't think Dhallywood 
movies were cool anymore; they no 
longer played a part in my life. In 
the process of making photographs 
of Dhaka city, I visited the FDC 
film studio and was captivated 
by the colours, the light and the 
atmosphere. The events and the 
details were odd, sometimes bizarre. 
The costumes are flashy, the sets and 
the effects, cheap, and the colours, 
daring. There seems little contact 
with real life, but I found it full of life. 
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Left 

An actor prepares on bike for a take, FDC shooting floor, 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 2014. 

Above, top to bottom 

Gangsters in a bar scene. FDC shooting floor, Dhaka, 
Bangladesh 2014. 

Item songs are dance tracks in a movie where one 
woman dances surrounded by 20 to 100 extras. The 
women are called Item Girl, and in general, they do 
not play any role in the film but only dance in the song. 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 2014. 
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Gangster from the movie Big Brother. Dhaka, Bangladesh 2014. 



Jamal Patowari, a businessman and film producer, acting as a villain in a film that he is producing. Dhaka, Bangladesh 2014. 
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Above 

An action scene, FDC shooting 
floor, Dhaka, Bangladesh 2014. 

Left 

A nun waits to enter the set. 
FDC shooting floor, Dhaka, 
Bangladesh 2014. 
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Celebrated Bangladeshi actor Ahmed 
Sharif in a rehearsal for a fight scene. 
Dhaka, Bangladesh 2014. 
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MANUAL 


FOR A STYLISH LIFE 

The skills, tips and knowledge every man requires to look and be his best. 



The Flame of Love 

We'll have to wait until next month to watch Spectre and see where Daniel Craig's purported 007 
swansong will take us. But in the meantime, in honour of his trope-busting Bond, mix this one 
up and have a glass. First concocted by Pepe Ruiz in 1970 for Dean Martin who was tired of the 
same-old, Julian Serna, Group Bar Mentor of the Lo and Behold Group, picked this recipe in the 
spirit of reviving great cocktails from the past. The story is that Martin liked the drink so much he 
introduced it to Frank Sinatra who promptly ordered the entire bar a round of it. 


Ingredients 

60ml Aylesbury Duck Vodka 
15ml Amontillado dry sherry 
4 orange peels 


Instructions 

Coat martini glass with sherry. Discard sherry. Flame the 
peels to release their oils into the glass— do this by holding 
the peel lengthwise with pith side in and squeezing into the 
glass with a lit flame. Discard peels. Stir vodka with ice in 
mixing glass for 45 seconds, strain into martini glass and 
garnish with orange zest twist. 


WORDS BY LESTARI HAIRUL. ILLUSTRATION BY GHEE YANG ONG. 
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Licensed to drink: how to stir up your own troubie 

No, we won't be rehashing the "shaken, not stirred" stuff here. Julian Serna, gives us souped-up 
versions of Bond's favourites, together with some tricks to making drinks at home. Start with the 
Flame of Love (in the opening page) and carry on. 



The Martini 

"I've gone with shaken, not stirred because it tastes better, and gin because 
it's current," says Serna. Now before any of you Bond nerds cry blasphemy, 
hear us out. Shaking aerates and dilutes the drink, but it is also a violent 
process. With gin being a flavoured vodka, you will prefer the stirring 
instead, since you will end up diluting the drink less, allowing you to taste 
the flavours of the gin better. And it is not all that out of canon either, since 
Bond does drink gin martinis, for a total of 19 times, in Fleming's books. 

Ingredients 

60ml Death's Door Gin 
3ml Mancino dry vermouth 

Instructions Stir and strain. 

Glassware Glass. 

Garnish Lemon twist. 


The Negroni 

Among many other drinks. Bond has a Negroni with Gordon's Gin 
in the short story Risico. Serna picks it too, because it's a favourite 
of bartenders, he claims. He amps up the flavour by replacing the 
gin with sherry. 

Ingredients 

30ml Dry sherry 
30ml Campari 

30ml Mancino sweet vermouth 

Instructions Stir with ice in mixing glass for 
30 seconds then strain into tumbler. 

Glassware Tumbler. 

Garnish Cherry and orange peel. 



Old-fashioned 

The allure of the shaken vodka martini drowned out another classic. 
Be sure to go to a reputable bar if you want one— those serving it 
ridiculously sweet with a hideous radioactive-pink cherry are not one 
of them. Otherwise, recreate it with a twist at home. Serna uses a 
house-made cherry syrup at The Powder Room, but if you don't have 
time for that, use brown sugar syrup. The burning cinnamon stick is 
flair; douse it out in the drink before you imbibe. Unless you want an 
extra flair on your face. 


Ingredients 

60ml Buffalo Trace Bourbon 
10ml brown sugar syrup 
5 drops Angostura bitters 


Instructions Stir with ice in mixing glass for two 
minutes, strain into tumbler. 

Glassware Tumbler. 

Garnish Cherry and orange peel with smoking 
cinnamon stick. 
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How to be a better bartender at home 

Assemble your tools, collect the booze and stock up on a few other key ingredients. Now all you need is training in technique. Serna demonstrates. 



Pouring 

"The best way to pour is to grab the bottle by the 
neck. I always make sure that you pour sort of 
facing left. Pick your spot when you're pouring; 
you want to get it into the middle of the glass. 

It's one swift, fluid motion straight into the glass. 
Try to do it as neatly and as cleanly as possible 
without any spillage." 

"Once you've developed your skillset, there's 
something called freepouring. Bartenders can get 
to a point where they can accurately pour 30ml, 
45ml or 60ml. If you are a good bartender, you 
should be able to do this blindfolded. One way 
you can do it is where you just go one thousand, 
two thousand, three thousand, and cut. That's 
30ml. For 10ml, count one thousand, and cut. 

And so forth. 



Jigger 

"When you use a jigger, it's a measuring 
device just like when you cook. Get it as 
close as you can to the mixing glass or 
into the actual shaking tin. Then again, 
grabbing the bottle by the neck, pour it 
straight into the jigger, and then snap. So 
when you snap, you're cutting it off in one 
quick motion without any spillage, straight 
into the mixing glass." 



Stirring 

"Get two scoops of ice into the mixing glass. 
Using the bar spoon, find your way right to the 
bottom of the glass via the side of the glass, 
and when you stir, try not to use two hands. 
Mix it in a circular motion, nice and quiet. We 
don't want to hear the clunky cubes moving 
around with ice popping everywhere. It's not 
doing the drink much justice, and it's not 
going to look good. If you need to touch the 
mixing glass, use your fingertips and hold it at 
the base. Get to a point where you can do it 
with one hand. You follow it around the inside 
of the mixing glass and go around in a circular 
motion. The clunking sound comes when you 
go in an upward downward motion." 



Shaking 

Step one: Get into the boxer's stance with 
one foot forward and the other back, and then 
imagine you're chopping wood. 

Step two: Make sure that when you shake, all the 
force and the strength come from your hips, not 
your arms. 

Step three: Grab the shaker with one hand on the 
bottom, the other on the top. 

Step four: There's gonna be three points you're 
gonna hit: top, middle, bottom. 

Step five: Build up speed in a rocking motion. 

Step six: Basically, it's done when it is cold, 
almost at freezing point. 

Step seven: Finally, to separate the seal, tap it 
with the sweet spot that is just at the base of your 
palm. Just tap it, and they'll come undone. 



Citrus peels 

"You want to get as much of the skin, not 
really that much of the flesh in there, and then 
it's really just holding it, burning it, and then 
squeezing it gently. 


On ordering like Bond 

"Every bartender knows that's [shaken, not stirred] not how you make a good martini. I think the way to order a Bond drink is to order by 
brand, so it's someone who knows what they want, knows how they want it, and are very precise and articulate it really well. So, for example, 
"I want a Tanqueray 10 martini with a grapefruit twist and a touch of grapefruit bitters or orange bitters." I think Bond is brand loyal too, so 
pick a product that you like and tell them how you would like your mojito or gin martini, with what brands." 
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The Esquire manual: stadiums, American etiquette 

This month, heckling instructions, mob-mentality neuroscience, trough fauna and keeping 
your hands clean (of both fisticuffs and cheeselike substances). 


Fight de-escalation 

"If a back-and-forth starts off 
confrontational, it's going to 
escalate," says David Rinetti, 
Vice-President of Stadium 
Operations for the Oakland 
Athletics. So be courteous. 
Tone included. If things worsen, 
whip out a "Hey, there are kids 
here." But it's hard to reason 
with a drunk. Still escalating? 

Call over a guard. Leave 
the feats of strength to those 
in uniform. 


The nacho 
inversion 



0 o 



Toppings 


We are our most barefaced in a pack, howling at the Jumbotron, all caught up in the blood-swirling illusion of 
the Opposition, those with the same knowledge base, the same event to behold, but the wrong belief system: 

All hail the one true shade of polyester. 

Woo! Make some noise! Just not about anyone's sister. (Mothers are fine.) No worthy heckle contains a curse. 
Nor the word scoreboard. Everyone's mouth has been washed out with beer, so know whom you're dealing 
with— and bless 'em. For it is the Opposition who makes this fun. Bless them by showering the miscreants with 
sacrilege, not mustard. Bless them by respecting the guy who puts his own surname on his jersey— he loves the 
game the most. Fear the guy with daddy etched across his back and no children in sight. He could be a lawyer. 
There is no way to know. 

Such is the beauty of the stadium, between the enthralment and the cargo shorts, we all become 
indistinguishable, a community again and in awe. 

Stand for the anthem, for the peaking excitement, for the people shuffling past you down the row. Even 
when you pull back your knees, they are still hurdles. These people are not the athletes. Stand out of the sight 
line of the kid behind you, unless there's a ball flying faceward. Then catch it and bequeath it to the child; he still 
has hope of reaching the field someday. Do not stand for the Wave (except in the Oakland Athletics ballpark, 
where the first official Wave took place). 

Otherwise, this is a place for sitting. And reminiscing. And forgetting. On weekday nights and weekend days 
from the hours of two to four or six or eight . . . 



Cheese 


Tray 


Visual rule: face paint 



Always 


Sometimes 


Never 
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GETTY 







The trough 



IDEAL i NOT IDEAL ^ IDEAL 


1 Avoid this man. Foam 
fingers struggle to zip down 
flies. When this is realised, 
the trough provides no easy 
place for storage. Most will 
hold betwixt arm and torso. 
Some between knees. 


2 Judge your safety by 
the strength of his calves 
(he will wear shorts) and 
the steadiness of his kid. 
Strong calves and steady 
kid? Proceed. 


3 Never trust the man 
who stands directly over 
the drain, in the centre of 
the rapids.* 


4 Go forth. Unlike most 
locations, this is a place 
where men wearing sandals 
are trustworthy. They will 
be the most careful. 


5 Wait for this man to leave. 
He has taken the outer/high 
ground, farthest from the 
drain, the most valuable 
position of all. 


*Most tips included herein may also be applied to the urinal row. Just not this one 


The informed exit strategy 

Plan. Read the transportation directions, 
stadium maps and barrage of pregame 
messages. Stadium-operations teams 
study traffic flow. Trust them. 

Avoid restrooms, where lines bottleneck 
traffic. 

Utilise back entrances. People often leave 
the way they came in, so exit the way few 
entered. 

Relight the grill. Wait out the traffic. 


Visual rule 




BOOING 




CHILDREN 




■ Okay ■ Not Okay 


Three alternative heckles 

Using originality to rattle millionaire athletes. And officials. 



The History Lesson 

Format: [Surname/Sir]! I haven't seen a [mistake] that bad since 
[historical reference learned in high school]! 

Example: Sir! I haven't seen a call that bad since Alexander 
Graham Bell said, "Mr Watson, come here! I want to see you!" 

The Unassuming Query 

Format: Hey, [surname]! [Icebreaker question]? [Clarification]. 
I'm genuinely curious! 

Example: Hey, Watt! What's your desert-island book list? Pick 
five. I'm genuinely curious! 

The Unexpected Praise 

Format: Hey, [surname]! Your [most groomed body part] 

[praise] today! It's like [said part of '90s-yet-still-relevant 
actress] made love with [ditto current cultural figure]! [Praise]! 
Example: Hey, Holt! Your hair looks splendid today! It's like 
Claire Danes's locks made love with the mane of American 
Pharoah! Well done! 


Regarding mob mentality 

The game is zero-sum. There is your team— the us— and a rival team— the them— and only one wins. 
Swept up in the fervour, surrounded by your clan, and challenged by helmet-wearing meatballs and 
their barbaric groupies, you may lose yourself. 

Or, as Mina Cikara, Director of the Intergroup Neuroscience Lab at Harvard, explains, the parts 
of your prefrontal cortex responsible for your moral compass get inhibited, making you less able to 
reflect on how you are right now in a mob of red shirts rushing at blue shirts. "You only have so much 
cognitive capacity, and when you're distracted by what's going on around you, it gets harder to 
engage in self-referential thought." 

If this happens, stop yourself, question your actions and dissuade your clan. We listen to fellow 
members. (Guards— keepers of the peace— become a them, too.) Let dignity define us. We've 
evolved to want to fit in. With the bad, but also with the good. 


Additional consultants: George Cunningham, COO of the Rose Bowl; Tim Cahill, National Director of Design for HNTB Corporation and lead designer of Levi's Stadium; 
Tony Valerio, retired security guard for more than 3,500 Philadelphia Phillies games. 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHRIS PHILPOT. 
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Save your swimmers 

Facing fertility issues might make you feel less of a man, but it might surprise you to know that the problems you 
face are more common than you think— research indicates that men contribute to half of the problems that couples 
have when it comes to getting pregnant. With some planning, you can overcome it. Advice thanks to Dr Mathi 
Arasu Muthusamy, Medical Director at Fertility Associates Malaysia. 


Five main lifestyle causes of infertility 


Smoking: This is the biggest culprit in fertility problems among men. Inhalation of 
cigarette smoke kills the antioxidants that your sperm needs to keep DNA alive. Your 
swimmers may look normal, but their genetic component might be dead; i.e. you're 
carrying zombie sperm. 


Obesity: The more fat tissues a man has, the lower the sperm count and the higher the 
abnormality of sperm. As of last year, Malaysia had the most obese population— males 
and females alike— among countries in Asia. 


Medication/Drugs: What keeps you alive will also kill you. Medication like blood 
pressure pills, peptic ulcer antibiotics and chemotherapy has the adverse side effect of 
reducing sperm count. Men taking steroids to increase mass ought to have a rethink. 
They damage sperm count and shrink testicles— even if you stop, it might not be 
reversible. 


Alcohol: A liver damaged by alcohol stops it from properly metabolising nutrients 
that benefit healthy sperm growth. Overdoing the sauce also leads to a reduction in 
testosterone levels and libido. 


Modem work hazards: Studies in India have indicated that placing your laptop on your 
thighs for more than three hours contributes to lower sperm count, because the heat 
increases scrotal temperatures. Employees in factories that manufacture chemical- 
heavy products like paint, dye, pesticides and fertiliser are at high risk of being infertile. 
Even your clothing and what you keep in them— tight jeans, spandex, mobile phones in 
your pocket— have an adverse effect on scrotal temperatures. 


Six common sperm abnormalities 


Fertility clinics pick only your healthiest swimmers for freezing and IVF simply 
because they have a higher chance of reaching the egg, but abnormal sperm have 
been known to fertilise eggs and produce healthy babies without any defects. 


Finally: The test could reveal something completely unexpected; azoospermia, a 
condition where sperm is absent from semen. Azoospermia is rare, but accounts for 
a good number of men seeking treatment for infertility. If the condition is caused by 
external factors, like an untreated STD, then you could benefit from medical help. 


Pin head 



On fertility supplements 

Dr Arasu warns against taking any "man vitamins", or fertility supplements that claim to increase sperm count. "If it's 
too good to be true, then it definitely is," he says. Such supplements will not make any difference if you are already 
living a balanced lifestyle— don't waste hundreds of ringgit of your hard-earned money. At the end of the day, only three 
things matter in fertility: a healthy physiology (sperm count, a healthy egg and a healthy uterus), a healthy lifestyle and a 
healthy partnership between spouses. 
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Tips to prevent infertility 



The diagnosis: what to expect 

Male fertility issues are more complicated than women's, according to Dr Arasu, as there 
are limited medical treatments available. The best way to fight infertility is to get a diagnosis 
early, and if you're predisposed to ailments like cancer and diabetes, freeze some of that love 
yoghurt for when Ms Right shows up. Although most medical insurers do not cover the cost 
of a semen analysis, fortunately it's only about RM150 to 200 for the procedure. 

And the test is very simple— all they need from you is a semen sample. It's collected the same 
way you choke the chicken, except you're in a fertility clinic (not your usual spot on Mum's 
couch). Clean up when you're done. 

Next: Embryologists analyse the sperm count, which is the most important part of the test. 
Males produce about two to three millilitres of sperm each time they ejaculate. Because the 
majority of sperm is abnormal, ideally, there should be 15 to 20 million sperm per millilitre. 

All you really need is four percent of the total ejaculate to be normal and healthy swimmers 
for a good chance at conceiving. 

Then: The analysis grades sperm motility, i.e. how good your swimmers are. Some move 
forward, some move in place, while others don't move at all. The ones with progressive 
motility— strong, fast and swim in a straight line— get the highest grade and would be the 
ones chosen for freezing. 

Also: The test checks for abnormalities in your sperm, which comes in different shapes 
and sizes. 


If you smoke like a chimney, drink like a fish and 
live to eat, then clearly a change in lifestyle will do 
plenty to help address your fertility woes. 

Monitor your body mass index (BMI). The ideal 
BMI varies based on weight and height, but the 
average healthy male usually has a BMI of around 
18 to 24. 

Quit smoking cold turkey. That includes nixing all 
aids like nicotine patches, gum and vapourisers, as 
those kill vital antioxidants. Even quitting for three 
months will see a spike in sperm count. 

Balance your supplement intake, preferably from 
food. Pick antioxidant-rich foods that contain 
vitamin C, vitamin E, folic acid, zinc and selenium- 
key minerals that encourage sperm production. 
Fruit, nuts, leafy green vegetables, green tea and 
dark chocolate are some of your best bets. 

Freeze your sperm. Patients with illnesses requiring 
serious medical treatment will most likely find 
themselves facing fertility problems after going 
through medical procedures. Freezing one's sperm 
is like fertility insurance— on-going chemotherapy 
should not mean you couldn't start a family. 

Engage in more bedroom activity. "When I ask a 
patient how frequently they are having sex, often, 
the answer is once a week, or maybe even once 
a month!" According to Dr Arasu, that's not even 
trying. If you're committed to a pregnancy, you 
should be doing it two or three times a week. 


Is there a male 
biological clock, too? 

i 

"We all know that for females, age is the 
most important factor in fertility," says Dr 
Arasu. "But although the count and the 
motility (sperm movement) declines 
with age, men going into their 
forties and onwards still have a 
good chance of conceiving 
with a partner. 


Ditch those fertility myths 


♦ 

Women play the main role 
in fertility issues, but the 
"blame" lies 50-50 on the 
scale. Dr Arasu strongly 
believes that this is a 
misconception that needs to 
be put to rest. Males should 
get checked at the same 
time as their partners for the 
best results. 



Traditional herbal cures. 
Make informed purchases. 
Depending on how the 
plants are cultivated, 
your herbal roots, barks, 
flowers and tongkat ali may 
contain a lot of pesticides 
that destroy the lining of 
reproductive organs. 



Adopting your first child 
helps pave the way for a 
natural pregnancy. This 
commonly held belief in 
our society is completely 
unsubstantiated, says Dr 
Arasu. Adoption should be 
an informed decision, not a 
solution to a problem. 


2015 

« 2 8 4 

8 6 2 8 
9 10 11 12 

The longer you try, the 
better your chances. It's the 
opposite, as the problems 
you're having will only get 
worse. If you're trying at 34, 
for example, your chances 
get lower as you age. Give 
yourself a maximum of 
12 months for a natural 
pregnancy. Couples older 
than 35 should only take 
six months; after that, seek 
medical help. 


r 



Acupuncture is an 
effective alternative. It 
does no harm and may 
even have some health 
benefits, but won't 
address major issues 
with sperm production. 
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The five-minute fitness recharge 

Four exercises you can do anywhere— really: anywhere— when you need a quick pick-me-up. 

NOTE: Perform each exercise until your muscles burn like they're on fire, 
and then move on to the next one. 



1. Imaginary chair 

Position: Grab a pen and notepad. Put your back against a sturdy wall. 
Movement: Slowly walk your feet away from the wall and slide your 
back downward until your knees go above your ankles in a right angle. 
Keep your shoulders against the wall and your chin up. Have your arms 
bent and continue to hold your pen and notepad. Write down 10 things 
you would like to get done. Each workout, add to the list, and then 
cross off what has been finished. 



3. Obiique kicks 

Position: Lie on your left side, resting on your left forearm. Have your 
legs bent in a right angle and your heels in line with your tailbone. 
Movement: Press down on your left forearm to lift your knees off the 
ground. You will then be balancing on the outside of your left foot, 
too. Kick your right leg outward and upward, in line with your chin 
and tailbone. Bring your leg back in and drop your hips to the starting 
position. Resist leaning forward and keep your chest lifted. With each 
rep, count upward. Do as many as you can, and then switch sides and 
count back to zero. 



2. Hippie 

Position: Stand with feet together, flat on the ground. 

Movement: Slowly bend forward at your waist while inching your hands 
down your legs as far as you can go without feeling uncomfortable. 
Alternate bending one knee while keeping the other leg straight (and 
your feet flat) as you let your head dangle downward to release tension. 
Stretch each side for at least 15 seconds. If one side is tighter, hold the 
position longer to create and maintain muscle balance. 




4. Donkey kicks 

Position: Get on all fours. Ensure that your hands are beneath your 
shoulders and your knees beneath your hips. 

Movement: Lift your knees off the ground one inch and bounce one 
inch up and down in the air 25 times. Then lift your feet into the air, 
kicking them up while you balance on your hands. Bring your feet back 
down for a controlled landing, using your knees and ankles as springs. 
Land softly, pretending the ground is a sheet of glass, so that you use 
your muscles and not your joints. Perform as many kicks as you can. 


Additional thanks to Dr Michael Joyner, physician-researcher at the Mayo Clinic and consultant to the National Institutes of Health and NASA, and Dr Steven Kaplan, 
Director of the Iris Cantor Men's Health Centre at New York-Presbyterian/Weill Cornell Medical Centre. 
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SWISS AVANT- 
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I AQUARACER CALIBRE 5 

Cristiano Ronald® is born to break all the records. His motivation is to win at every 
occasion to challenge the human statistics. Like TAG Heuer, Ronaldo surpasses 
the limits of his field and never cracks under pressure. 
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You have 30 seconds to decode this: EKIRX IWUYMVI KSIW SR E WIGVIX STIVEXMKR. 



Wool jacket ahd’Gio&ri' 

HommeV 

i/irg Iri'^o^U'^.etAh^ 

'V- '' . - by-^tPHis yoit^^- 






underneath) and 


brown whipcord wool 
trousers, all by dunhill; 
leather shoes from 
Tod'S; sunglasses by 

Marc by Marc Jacobs. 


I 
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Cotton Henley shirt by Dolce & Gabbana; cotton cap by Dior Homme. 
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Check flannel jacket and trousers in 
virgin wool, both by Louis Vuitton; 
white Irish printed oxford cotton 
shirt and grey silk tie, both by 
Bottega Veneta; calf leather black 
lace-up shoes by Dolce & Gabbana; 
aluminium briefcase by Rimowa. 
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Pinstripe jacket and 
Colombian fitted shirt, both 
with raw cut finishing and 
pinstripe trousers, all by 
Givenchy; nero calf ankle 
boots by Bottega Veneta. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS PRODUCED BY BLINK STUDIO; 
PHOTOGRAPHER ASSISTED BY TOMMI CHU AND DAVID ONG. 








Wool jacket and trousers, both by 
Louis Vuitton; ivory silk shirt by 
dunhill; calf leather black lace-up 


shoes by Dolce & Gabbana. 


( 


11 



ART DIRECTOR ASSISTED BY KATHRYN TAN; HAIR BY ADELINE LOW; 
MAKE UP BY JOEY YAP; MODEL: ROBSON BUCHELE. 
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THE TUXEDO-THAT'S WHAT AMERICANS CALL BLACK TIE 

Then (1955): A rigorous uniform that one diverged from only at one's own risk. Experts played with 
colour, cloth lapels and the fixings, but no one messed with the tie. 

Now: A rediscovered pleasure, rendered more comfortable by advances in textile technology. Experts 
still play with the details, though only amateurs switch out the bow tie for a straight one. 

This page: Cotton-jersey tuxedo jacket and cotton-jersey tuxedo trousers by Etro; cotton tuxedo shirt 
by Ralph Lauren Purple Label; silk grosgrain bow tie and silk grosgrain cummerbund by Paul Stuart- 
patent-leather dress shoes by Brooks Brothers,- silver-and-onyx stud set by Ox & Bull. 

Opposite: Wool-and-cashmere coat, cashmere tuxedo, cotton tuxedo shirt, silk bow tie and silk 
cummerbund by Brunello Cucinelli; patent-leather-and-satin dress shoes by John Lobb; silver-and- 
mother-of-pearl stud set by Ox & Bull; silk tuxedo socks by Bresciani. 
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STYLE, 

PAST 

AND 

PRESENT 


Ever since Esquire set out in the 
autumn of 1933 to inspire readers to 
give “a little care and thought and 
study to the selection of clothes,” the 
editors have devoted part of every 
issue to helping men understand the 
prevailing tastes and best practices 
of the times. Much has changed over 
the years. Much has not. And over 
the following pages, we use images 
from past issues of the magazine to 
show how the ways we dress now 
have roots in how we dressed then. 

Fhotograpi^^' by Stewart Shining 
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THE BLAZER 

Then (1959): Full- or half-canvas and often cut boxy, it was one rung down from the suit 
and almost always paired with a tie. 

Now: Thanks to advances in fabric and construction, the modern iteration is the fulcrum 
of high-low dressing. Unlined and unstructured, it's best worn close to the body. With a 
tie, maybe. 

Two-button wool-and-cashmere jacket, cotton shirt and virgin-wool trousers by 
Giorgio Armani; calfskin derbies by ATestoni; steel Carrera Calibre 6 Heritage 
automatic watch by TAG Heuer; socks by Bresciani. 


THE CHALK-STRIPE SUIT (facing page) 

Then (1961): The professional man's daily suit of armour, full-canvassed, heavy as hell and 
built to last. 

Now: The professional man's increasingly optional suit of armour. Half-canvassed, light as 
a feather, close-fitting and with no visible means of support. 

Double-breasted wool suit, cotton shirt and silk tie by Kiton; calfskin derbies by Santoni. 
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THE TIE 

Then (1960): An indispensable emblem of membership in the professional classes and 
the sine qua non of respectable adulthood. 

Now: A badge of classic taste and elegance— but only when you feel like it. 

Two-button wool jacket, cotton-poplin shirt and silk-blend tie by Calvin Klein 
Collection; steel Carrera Calibre 6 Heritage automatic watch by TAG Heuer. 


THE CAMEL COAT (facing page) 

Then (1949): A singularly American favourite, first seen in the early part of the 20th 
century as an apres-sport cover-up. Big, all-enveloping and warm. 

Now: Still a great option to shut out the cold, though it's cut shorter and trimmer than 
its antecedents. 

Double-breasted wool coat, double-breasted wool jacket, cotton shirt and wool trousers 
by Prada; calfskin derbies by Pal Zileri; cashmere hat by SuperDuper Hats. 
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THE PARKA 

Then (1999): Technical outerwear as fashion was the story in men's wear in the '90s. 
Now: Technical everything as fashion is the story in menswear in the '10s. 

Coated-nylon ripstop jacket by RLX Ralph Lauren; cotton sweater, cotton shirt and 
waxed-cotton pants by Polo Ralph Lauren; nubuck-leather-and-rubber boots by Sorel. 


TWEED (COATS, SUITS, ET AL.) (facing page) 

Then (1936): The standard for "sportswear," tweed derived from thick and scratchy wool 
plaids first developed in Scotland as a form of camouflage. 

Now: Still a recurring staple of old-school charm, it's often boldly reimagined and mixed 
up in eye-popping ways. 



Double-breasted wool coat, two-button cashmere jacket, cashmere turtleneck and 
wool-and-cashmere trousers by Ermenegildo Zegna Couture; suede derbies by 

Ermenegildo Zegna. 



GROOMING BY CLAUDIA LAKE; HAIR BY THOM PRIANO, BOTH FOR CONTACT. 
SET DESIGN BY KERRY REARDON FOR RAY BROWN PRO. 
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Linen, silk and cotton 
three-piece suit, and 
linen pocket square, 
both by Suitsupply; 
cotton shirt by Gucci; 
silk tie by Etro. 


Opposite: 

Left: Wool suit by 
BOGGI; cotton and 
linen shirt by Tom Ford; 
silk tie by dunhill. 

Middle: Wool and 
cashmere three-piece 
suit by Dior Homme; 
cotton shirt by Hackett 
London; acetate 
sunglasses by Gucci; 
silk tie by Suitsupply; ■ '^1 
metal tie bar by dunhill;, 
linen pockersquare by 
BOGGI. 

Right: 

Hackett Loluiofluc€lM^ 




THISAUTUMN, BRING THECHECKED SUIT ANDTHE 

ROLL-NECKINTOPIAYANDUPTHEANTEON 

OLD-SCHOOLSAVOIR-FAIRE. 


Photographs by CHUANDOGFREY 
Styling by JANIE CAI 
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Wool and mohair suit, 
and silk pocket square, 
both by dunhill; wool, 
silk and cashmere 
turtleneck jumper by 
BOSS; metal frames by 
Tom Ford. 
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Left: Alpaca wool, 
cotton and polyamide 
suit by BOSS; cotton 
shirt by Etro; acetate 
frames by Prada; 
silk tie by Tom Ford; 
leather belt by Brooks 
Brothers; leather 
brogues by Tod's JP 
Sartorial Collection. 
Right: Wool jacket by 
Q MENSWEAR; cotton 
shirt by Dylan & Son. 
Sartorial; wool, mohair 
and silk trousers and 
metal tie bar, both by 
dunhill; acetate frames 
by Tom Ford; silk tie 
by Viola Milano at 
Dylan & Son. Sartorial- 
linen pocket square by 
Suitsupply; single- 
monk strap shoes by 
Tod's JP Sartorial 
Collection. 
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Cashmere turtleneck 
jumper by Bally; wool 
trousers by dunhill; leather 
loafers by Tod's, • Royal Oak 
self-winding timepiece 
in 18-carat pink gold by 
Audemars Piguet. 
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Left: Cotton shirt by 

Suitsupply; mulberry 
silk tie by dunhill; 
polyester suspenders 
by Albert Thurston at 
Dylan & Son. Sartorial. 
Right: Cotton shirt by 
Gucci; acetate frames 
by Tom Ford; silk tie, and 
linen, cotton and leather 
suspenders, both by 
Bottega Veneta. 








Wool and mohair 
suit and silk pocket 
square, both by Guccij 
turtleneck jumper by 

Ermenegildo Zegna 
Couture; metal 
frames by Tom Ford; 
leather belt by BOSS; 
Portugieser Perpetual 
Calendar timepiece 
in 18 -carat red-gold 
case with dark brown 
alligator leather strap 
by IWC Schaffhausen. 




Wool double-breasted 
suit by Ermenegildo 
Zegna; cotton shirt by 
Etro; silk tie and linen 
pocket square, both by 
BOGGI; leather shoes 
by Berluti. 


PHOTOGRAPHER ASSISTED BY MUN KUNG. STYLIST ASSISTED BY EUGENE LIM AND MANASA 
SITARAM. MAKE-UP BY RICK YANG AT FAC3INC USING TOM FORD. HAIR BY MARC TENG AT 
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The thought council gets to work 

What happens when Miuccia Prada, one of the most respected names in art patronage (she was 
a Turner Prize judge, after all), uses her fortune and cadre of intellectuals— Rem Koolhaas, Wes 
Anderson and dozens of others— to create one of the most exciting new spaces for European art? 

Words by Sam Coleman 


FOR THOSE WHO'VE BEEN paying attention, a 
subtle but important transformation has been tak- 
ing place over the last few years in the privately fi- 
nanced museum space, especially in the fashion 
sector. An effect of budget cuts, conservative pol- 
itics, which deems that government shouldn’t be 
the sole supporter of the arts, and maybe a cer- 
tain swagger that compels business titans to pro- 
claim their passion for art into a physical space, 
style brands have been stepping up and declaring 
that they will be at the vanguard of financing cul- 
tural spaces. 

Last year’s Fondation Louis Vuitton was a 
seismic event as Bernard Arnault showcased his 
vast collection of LVMH art pieces (reported- 
ly worth USDl billion) in an astonishing USD155 
million Frank Gehry structure in Paris. Salva- 
tore Ferragamo and Gucci have had their respec- 
tive museums for many years, but they too are 
in the midst of refreshing and extending. This 
year saw Armani Silo— the massive project cre- 
ated by Giorgio Armani himself to showcase his 
oeuvre— rolled out a few months ago (see Esquire 
Malaysia’s August issue). 

But many of these are essentially “brand” ex- 
hibits: terrific spaces if you want to delve into the 
history and the artefacts of fashion and luxury 
dream weavers. Fondation Louis Vuitton, however, 
has been a successful manifestation of a true muse- 
um space that focuses on nothing but art, a massive 
new contribution to art and human creativity. In 
that sense, it stood apart from the pack of the more 
purely fashion-focused spaces. That is, until now. 

In May this year, the art and fashion worlds saw 
one of the most breathtaking new launches of a 
brand-financed space in the Fondazione Prada, a 
vast industrial complex in the south flank of Milan 
(the Largo Isarco, to be precise) that saw Miuccia 
Prada and husband Patrizio Bertelli extend their 
already highly-respected art presence. The Fon- 
dazione Prada in Milan becomes the much larger 
sibling to the already existing Fondazione Prada in 



Venice that was established four years ago, as well 
as various projects that Ms Prada has undertaken 
since 1993, which include the 24 Museum project 
in 2012 and the Korean Prada Transformer project 
with Rem Koolhaas’s OMA agency. 

In fact, Miuccia Prada has chosen to team up 
again with Koolhaas, the most intellectual of ar- 
chitects and urban planners, to craft 18,900sqm of 
built space for the Fondazione, utilising seven ex- 
isting buildings as well as adding three more to the 
former distillery site. Those three buildings— Podi- 
um, Cinema and Torre— are impressive ambitions 
of architecture and ideas that stand in an interest- 
ing synergistic tension with the updated yet pre- 
served 1910 architecture. Koolhaas uses foamed al- 
uminium as a building texture for cladding; he’s 
lavished 4kg of gold foil to cover one of the tow- 
ers, while the combination of glass, local traver- 
tine limestone and poured resins creates a sense of 
openness, allowing for a seemingly eccentric, but 
ultimately, breathing juxtaposition of typologies. 


Opposite page 

A pair of classic Greek 
bronze statues called "The 
Runners" from the Naples 
Museum (first century 
BC) forms the basis for 
Roman copies in the first 
centuries AD. Photograph 
by Attilio Maranzano. 

Above 

"Introduction" is the 
grounding exhibit that 
visitors to the Prada 
Fondazione first see. 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF FONDAZIONE PRADA. 
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There’s also a crowd favourite in Bar Luce, a 
Wes Anderson-created cafe and bar (the Grand 
Budapest Hotel director and Prada are frequent 
collaborators) that connects aesthetically with 
the original Prada retail space in Galleria Vittorio 
Emanuele II in downtown Milan. “It is for real life, 
and ought to have numerous good spots for eating, 
drinking, talking, reading, etc.,” Anderson has said 
of the bar. “While I do think it would make a pret- 
ty good movie set, I think it would be an even bet- 


ter place to write a movie.” Speaking of movies, the 
onsite cinema, with a Roman Polanski commission 
showing, can be cantilevered to open one of its 
walls, so that an audience in a large outdoors space 
can watch the films. This is architecture overload 
of the first degree. 

While the hardware is indeed impressive, it 
is the artworks and the software— cur ation, ide- 
ation and innovation— that really declare the Fon- 
dazione Prada to be a major European space to be 
reckoned with, taking a back seat to none. With a 
mix of site-specific pieces from the Fondazione’s 
collection and a magnificently curated series of 
temporary exhibits, it masterfully attains the nir- 
vana that museumgoers seek: beauty, illumination 
and thought provocation. Miuccia Prada herself, 
sitting placidly in Bar Luce, graciously accepts 
the offer of a macchiato and the opportunity to 
talk about the project. “The art critics and the art 
press were very kind to us, and usually, they can 
be very dubious. I was surprised, pleasantly, at the 
kind reception,” she states unassumingly, a signa- 
ture of her famous humility in an industry that re- 
wards bravado. “But I think it was a good choice to 
have Serial Classic be the first show, a sort of foun- 
dation exhibition. The curator, Salvatore Settis, 
is from the Getty [Museum in LA, considered the 
world’s best for Roman art] and one of the fore- 
most global experts on the topic. That really de- 
clares the level of exhibits we want to achieve,” 
she states with a gentle smile. 

Indeed, “Serial Classic”, which ended in Au- 
gust, was an amazing show, perfectly curated with 


Above 

Wes Anderson designed 
Bar Luce, including vintage 
pinball machines. 

Next page 

Architect Rem Koolhaas's use 
of materials was eclectic; 
the entrance showing one of 
the most interesting ones, 
foamed aluminium. 
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iconic pieces that illustrated the Roman homage to 
Greek achievements in human representation. We 
take for granted that these leitmotifs in the West- 
ern canon— the Discobolus of Myron, the Crouch- 
ing Venus— are not the originals which were ren- 
dered in bronze and often melted down in antiq- 
uity by sacking armies, but rather reproductions 
made centuries later in marble. And not just once, 
but over and over again, like an Andy Warhol silk- 
screened repetition of Marilyn Monroe. To many, 
the show displayed what experts know well, but 
popular opinion has a hard time grasping: that the 
statues of Venus and standing Kora boys were ac- 
tually painted to appear lifelike with skin colour 
and decorative flairs. “That’s a surprise to many 
people,” the resident expert and guide explains, 
as I tour the exhibit, “that not everything was this 
angelic and pure white, but rather a riot of colour 
and graphics.” Taken together, one can say that Se- 
rial Classic was as good as the British Museum’s 


summer show on Roman statues: “Deflning Beau- 
ty: The Body in Ancient Greek Art.” Ponder that: 
that Fondazione Prada, in its first show, succeeded 
as well as the best museum in the world. Impres- 
sive. And it doesn’t stop there. 

“An Introduction”, the exhibit that flows 
through the Galleria Sud (a former laboratory) and 
one that will stay until January 2016, is meant as a 
primer, a place that will orient the visitor on Miuc- 
cia Prada’s collecting as well as be a realised dia- 
logue between her and the Italian art historian and 
curator Germano Celant, which aims to decon- 
struct where personal passions end and institu- 
tional enshrinement begins. The exhibit has a host 
of contemporary works by Barnett Newman, Don- 
ald Judd, Jeff Koons and Sarah Lucas (and dozens 
more in paintings and sculpture), and it ends in a 
cavernous warehouse that houses an installation 
of cars— burnt, brocaded with cigarettes— by El- 
mgreen & Dragset. 


Above 

4kg of gold was used to 
clad the Torre, a place that 
houses Robert Gober's 
"Haunted House" 
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Above 

Fondazione Prada in Venice 
overlooking the Grand Canal. 

Right 

Mixing Classical with the 
modern. 


Another eye catcher would be the Trittico space, 
a massive warehouse that has been sectioned off to 
contain three works: Pino Pascali’s “1 metro cubo 
di terra” (1967), an earth pasted on wood structure; 
Eva Hesse’s “Case II” (1968), a small, odd metal- 
and-glass box containing rotting food; and Damien 
Hirst’s “Lost Love” (2000), a live aquarium system 
with tropical fish living and feeding in a gynaeco- 
logist’s office, the chair set casually back, small bits 
of a woman’s jewellery remain, leaving the viewer 
to ponder what happened here. A flood? A rapture 
of the personal? Seeing the large work in a massive 
space like this makes one realise the ability of art 
to quiet us, to awe. “By introducing so many spatial 
variables, the complexity of the architecture will 
promote an unstable, open programming, where art 
and architecture will benefit from each other’s chal- 
lenges,” Koolhaas has said of the Fondazione Prada. 
Walking through its halls, soaking up its understat- 
ed disruptions, one could hardly agree more. 
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The life cycle of a trend 



How in the US the pocket square went from nowhere to 
somewhere to everywhere (and back again). 

Words by Joshua David Stein 


IT USUALLY GOES something like this: we’ll no- 
tice it first on a stranger on the street, or a friend 
from work, or a movie star or sports hero on a 
screen large or small. It’s a tie bar. It’s a fedora, a 
gingham shirt, a velvet blazer. An insignificant 
detail, yet we notice it anyway. And once we no- 
tice, we’ll start seeing it more and more often on 
men who don’t look terrible wearing it. We’ll see 
what it’s doing for whoever’s wearing it— name- 
ly, unlumping him from the rest of us— and either 
we’ll choose to ignore it (not us) or we’ll see it in 
a store or on a website and think: why not us? It’ll 
feel strange the first time we wear it, but over time 
it’ll feel natural before eventually feeling inevita- 
ble. Then we’ll start wearing it less and less, delib- 
erately or just because, until we stop wearing it al- 
together. Wear will eventually become wore, and 
one day we’ll come across pictures of ourselves in 
it and we’ll think, a little sheepish, oops! 

It was a trend, and trends never last forever. 


"HOW DID THE pocket square become a trend?” 
asks the legendary 65-year-old designer Joseph 
Abboud. “It’s not a trend. A pocket square is an 
iconic piece of menswear that has always fin- 
ished a garment.” He has a point, to a point. The 
pocket square, often cotton but sometimes silk, 
often patterned but just as often plain, has been 
part of a man’s wardrobe since the days of Rich- 
ard II. In earlier times, it was called other names, 
was tucked into different garments, meant some- 
thing else. And for men of a certain age, like Ab- 
boud, who built his namesake brand in the ‘80s 
and ’90s on the back of Neapolitan-accented suits 
and is now Chief Creative Director of Men’s Wear- 
house, it has been a constant companion, never out 
of style and therefore never in style. And yet most 
American men do not dress with the care and con- 
sideration and high Sinatraism of Joseph Abboud. 
Not too long ago, most men wouldn’t have been 
caught dead in a pocket square. And then, well . . . 

“Whenever there’s a trend, we have a desire to 
see a patient zero,” says Jonah Berger, a professor 
of marketing at the Wharton School and author of 
the New York Times best seller Contagious: Why 
Things Catch On. “But individuals are often less 
important than we might think.” Instead, a trend 
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requires suitable conditions to thrive: before there 
could be any pocket squares, there had to be pock- 
ets in which to put them. The late ‘90s and ear- 
ly noughts caught the tail end of the chino waste- 
land that was business casual. Beginning roughly 
in 2003, a sizeable number of men decided to start 
dressing up again. (The collapse of Web 1.0 and 
the recession of 2001 turned many professionals 
off the “oppositional cool” of dot-com culture, so 
they repaired to higher sartorial ground.) Sales of 
men’s tailored clothing jumped 23.7 percent from 
2003 to 2004, setting off a decade of year-on-year 
growth and coinciding with when Google Trends 
started tracking a rise in searches for “pocket 
square.” Ariele Elia, cocurator of New York City’s 
Museum at the Fashion Institute of Technolo- 
gy’s 2013 exhibit Trend-ology, frames this as the 
pocket square’s incubation period. “Trends don’t 
come out of thin air,” she says. “And even though 
the earliest adopters account for just 2.5 percent 
of those who’ll eventually participate in the trend, 
they are among the most influential.” 

The earliest adopters weren’t forced to start 
wearing suits again by some professional or social 
imperative— they opted to wear them, and with 
options come opportunities to personalize. And 
that’s where the pocket square came in. In 2004, 
at stores like Bergdorf Goodman and Barneys, the 
pocket square started doing a brisk trade while the 
men’s market, responding to the strident displays 
of peacockery, raced to feed the best. (Both Tom 
Ford and Thom Browne launched menswear lines 
in the mid-noughts with pocket squares a-go-go.) 
In magazines, newspapers, and, beginning in 2005 
with Scott Schuman’s The Sartorialist, the nascent 
world of street-style blogs, the pocket square re- 
emerged from obscurity. (The first post to appear 
on The Sartorialist was, of course, of a man wearing 


a pocket square. So was the second.) Cathy Horyn, 
writing in The New York Times in 2005, dubbed 
these early adopters “the new peacocks” and com- 
mented on “those little pocket square things that 
you see so many men sporting but can never mas- 
ter.” Speaking to the Times around that period, Mi- 
chael Bastian, then the Men’s Fashion Director at 
Bergdorf Goodman, noticed that more and more of 
his customers were forgoing ties altogether in fa- 
vour of a pocket square in toto, and he issued an 
edict as fashion people do: “Now that guys don’t 
have to wear ties, the pocket square has become 
the new tie.” 

“In order for a trend to function,” explains Ste- 
ven Quartz, coauthor of Cool: How the Brain’s Hid- 
den Quest for Cool Drives Our Economy and Shapes 
Our World, “others need to be able to understand 
the inconspicuous signals it sends. If the signal is 
not understood by those you wish to understand 
it, the trend won’t succeed.” In other words, trends 
are language— or just noise if no one speaks it. For 
the first few years after the pocket square’s re- 
emergence in 2003, it was confined to the relative- 
ly moneyed, relatively few passing signals among 
themselves. To the rest of us, it was all just so much 
noise, such that when a new television show pre- 
miered in 2007 on a cable network that nobody 
watched, the show’s costume designer, Janie Bry- 
ant, outfitted her hero in a pocket square despite 
her sense that “everyone thought pocket squares 
were just for grandpas.” 

SIXTY-FIVE SECONDS into the second episode 
of Mad Men, with 1.04 million people watching, a 
neatly folded white cotton pocket square appeared 
in a slate-grey suit beneath the chiselled jaw of 
Don Draper. What happened next was a prime ex- 
ample of what Quartz calls the status instinct, in 


A BRIEF 
HISTORY OF 
21ST CENTURY 
TRENDS 

Based on who's been 
looking for what on 
Google since 2006. 
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which “those belonging to lower status groups em- 
ulate those of higher status and seek to raise their 
own status through emulation.” With three mil- 
lion viewers tuning in every week and Mad Men 
quickly ascending into the firmament of the Gold- 
en Age of Television, “every man wants to be Don,” 
says Bryant. “They want to dress like him, eat like 
him, be with women like him.” And the answer 
was right there in his jacket pocket, at once famil- 
iar and foreign. 

“Trends are a social act,” explains Berger. 
“And men wore the pocket square because it sig- 
nalled membership in a desirable group.” Starting 
around 2007, that group happened to be the men 
of Sterling Cooper. This was when sales of pock- 
et squares peaked at Barneys; it’s when the pock- 
et square started to make regular, unremarkable 
appearances on red carpets and award shows (its 
unremarkableness a sign of its increasing regular- 
ity); it’s when it reemerged on James Bond’s per- 
son (in Quantum of Solace) after a decade of most- 
ly languishing in his top left-hand dresser draw- 
er. Retailers of every size and most sensibilities ei- 
ther introduced them on their shelves or ramped 
up their offerings to meet the demand of the early 
majority, the 34 percent of trend adopters who hop 
on the bandwagon while the wagon is still acceler- 
ating. It then caught on with the late majority (34 
percent of trend participants) and the late adopt- 
ers (16 percent), and by 2010 the pocket square had 
gone fully mainstream. 

Cue the following from a writer at this very pe- 
riodical: “The fizzle and pop of a pocket square has 
gone flat, and the surest way a man can show his 
independent-mindedness— the very thing that he 
once did with a pocket square— is to go without 
one altogether.” This happens with every trend: As 
soon as it approaches ubiquity, as soon as it con- 
veys I follow rather than I lead, it becomes anath- 
ema to the in crowd who adopted it. “High- status 
consumers introduce a new taste, people of low- 
er status emulate them,” Quartz writes in Cool 
“Higher- status people then abandon the taste be- 
cause it’s become popular among the lower status, 
and the next cycle of imitation-abandonment be- 
gins.” All trends must die, valar morghulis. 

However, something and a whole lot of some- 
ones came along to disrupt the natural death of the 
pocket-square trend: Tumblr, the blogging plat- 
form and social network that fuelled an explosion 
in street- style coverage that often came marked 
with a simple hashtag: #menswear. Whereas ear- 
lier style blogs, like Schuman’s, were tightly con- 
trolled cults of personality, Tumblr’s anything- 
goes functionality opened the floodgates for pic- 
tures of an impeccably groomed gentleman with 
a soft- shouldered blazer, perhaps a scarf artful- 
ly draped underneath, double -monk- strap loafers 
on his feet, and an erupting piece of cloth in his 
pocket. The #menswear man was frequently pho- 


tographed at fashion-industry events, none more 
prominent than Pitti Uomo, a biannual convention 
that retailers and designers have attended with rel- 
atively little scrutiny since 1972. Once the modern- 
day Robert Franks showed up and started post- 
ing their photographs on Tumblr, the early adopt- 
ers who’d been this close to giving up the pocket 
square were back on the horse. “As soon as the Pit- 
ti look became street fashion,” explains Lawrence 
Schlossman, the Editor in Chief of menswear blog 
Four Pins and cocreator of F**k Yeah Menswear, a 
seminal Tumblr feed from the time, “the pocket 
square exploded.” 

As editors, buyers, and bloggers converged in 
Florence, gazing at one another in the convention 
center, pocket square begat pocket square. Perhaps 
the transmission would have ended there, but Pitti 
was and still is a working trade show, in which tastes 
are gauged and purchase orders placed. It was the 
finger on the scale in favour of pocket squares. After 
all, says Bastian, formerly of Bergdorf, “as a buyer, 
one of your jobs is to know what is going on online 
and keep that in mind when deciding what to put 
on the floor.” So the pocket square issued forth from 
Florence to stores across the US, again. 

But abandonment, once deferred, could not be 
deterred indefinitely, at least among the high sta- 
tus. In 2012, Billy Reid, the Alabama-based de- 
signer who once boasted a collection of squares 
500-some-odd strong, stopped wearing his. “I 
don’t know why I stopped,” he admits now. “Prob- 
ably because they were so popular in my shop.” 
Schlossman decided to forgo his, too. “One day I 
just didn’t feel like putting on all that stuff. It just 
felt over,” he says. “The f **ked-up thing is you have 
these guys being told their Red Wings or their dub 
monks or their pocket squares are classics that will 
never go out of style. But of course they will. Ev- 
erything does.” 

No trend lasts forever. But before we write 
the obituary of pocket squares and dab our tears 
with... well, what exactly? consider this: They 
have never been more popular with mass retail- 
ers. Men’s Wearhouse saw a 50 percent increase 
in sales of pocket squares in the past five years, 
even after seeing declines in fashion-forward mar- 
kets like California and New York. And Jorge Vails, 
men’s fashion director at Nordstrom, says, “Pocket 
squares have been growing for us in the past cou- 
ple of seasons.” It took 12 years, but pocket squares 
have become a permanent part of the American 
vernacular— beyond trending and beyond the re- 
proach of those who purport to traffic in them. 
“We’ve cycled through minimalism and athleisure 
and who knows what else [since pocket squares],” 
says Schlossman. “Now Kanye wears something, it 
gets posted on Instagram, and it’s a trend for two 
months.” Which is all good for Mr West. For the 
rest of us, we have pocket squares to wear as we see 
fit, and that is enough, lit 


THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE 
POCKET SQUARE 

(According to Esquire) 



March 2005 

No pocket square 



September 2008 

Pocket square 



March 2013 

Pocket square 



April 2015 

No pocket square 
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STYLEFILE - THE STYLE COLUMN 


Playing the field 

Mr Porter's editor as an English country gent. 

Words by Jeremy Langmead 


LIVING IN THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE, for 

a novice to nature, has its pros and cons. I now love 
looking at endless green fields through the bed- 
room window, am no longer scared of giant hors- 
es, have a growing respect for trees, and adore my 
walk-in wardrobe. I even, without too much fuss, 
allowed myself to be dragged to the flower festival 
at the local church last weekend since one of the 
arrangements had been named after our house. 
And I didn’t look too shocked when someone there 
commented on how wonderful the rape was. It 
took me a few moments to realise that they were 
talking about the fields of yellow rapeseed and not 
that week’s episode of Game of Thrones. 

I still, of course, find it a little odd that while 
doing that, and picking up enormous piles of great 
dane poo, trying to persuade chickens to come out 
of their coop each morning and topping the soil off 
the latest molehill, my friends are having carafe- 
filled lunches, napping through arthouse films and 
going to birthday parties in the big city of London. 
My Instagram feed used to be filled with pictures 
of shoes; now it’s dominated by snaps of sheep. 

However, before you feel too sorry for me, I 
have found comfort in the fact we have a tennis 
court. It is hidden away far from the house, and has 
just been restored. If you tire of your employment 
any time soon, become a tennis court maintenance 
man. I had to wait months for someone to come 
and de-weed, de-moss and re-paint it. Apparently, 
tennis court practitioners are in high demand all 
year round. The reason I mention this is that tak- 
ing up a new sport means investing in a new ward- 
robe. (Hoorah. I love sport.) I already have my rid- 
ing kit, all pristine for those two times a year I sit 
on a horse and have my photograph taken for a 
Facebook update, and now I’ve invested in a ten- 
nis outfit or two. 

Fortunately, Mr Porter has introduced a sports 
section on its website, so I’ve been able to shop 
quite freely. The label I’ve invested in is called 
Boast, rather appropriately. It has a preppy Amer- 
ican country club feel— crisp cotton pique polo 
shirts, white shorts with navy stripes down the 
side, and knitted tennis jackets sporting its dis- 
creet maple leaf logo. The look is definitely more 
Federer than Nadal. Since my spouse doesn’t play 
tennis, I’ve also invested in one of those machines 
that fires tennis balls at you. It and I haven’t really 
hit it off yet, so to speak. I can’t seem to get the an- 
gle or the timer right. Each time, the machine fires 



about 70 tennis balls m quick succession at every How to look ace on court 

- . . . . (headbands optional): Bjorn 

part of the court except the spot I happen to be m. Borg and John McEnroe, 

I run backwards and forwards trying to adjust the Wimbledon, 1980. 
angle on it only to discover that, just as we are al- 
most there, the battery needs recharging. Still, it’s 
a sport of sorts, I suppose. 

If I don’t figure it out soon I will have to find an- 
other sport to pretend I’m good at. Golf’s a bit bor- 
ing, I’ve tried that one before; sailing looks fun, but 
since our river is about four inches deep it is not 
really an option so I’m wondering about wander- 
ing. Outdoor sports— encompassing an5d;hing from 
hiking to climbing— have some rather handsome 
clobber attached, although it seems they’re more 
of an autumn pastime than a summer one since 
Arc’Teryx, Patagonia and Musto Shooting tend to 
specialise in gilets, fleeces and waterproofs (well, a 
summer sport if you’re holidaying in the UK). 

By happy coincidence, hiking is in fashion this 
autumn. I won’t spoil your holiday by banging on 
about all the winter trends yet— that’s next month’s 
treat— except to say that you should make the most 
of your beach-friendly flip-flops and sports san- 
dals. After the next few weeks, you won’t see much 
of your toes again for quite some time. 

Ankle-high hiking boots with commando grip 
soles, sturdy hook lace-ups and tough leather up- 
pers will be the go -to shoe whether you’re trudg- 
ing through mountainous and rough terrain or 
along the elegant pavements. Check out the smart, 
all-occasion ones by the Japanese label Visvim, 
the Canadian brand Viberg or the home-grown 
O’Keeffe. I’m going to wear mine for climbing up 
and down the stairs so I’ll burn calories but not 
get my new designer hiking boots dirty. I may even 
launch a stay-clean, menswear-friendly exercise 
video. I think the idea’s got legs. Ff 

Jeremy Langmead is the editor-in-chief of mrporter.com 
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STYLEFILE - WHAT I'VE LEARNED 


James Ferragamo 

Salvatore Ferragamo group leather goods division director, 43 

Interviewed by Janie Cai 


I TRAVEL once a month, more or less. Travelling 
to a particular market is a way to see what they 
need and find out how we can develop the 
collection moving forward. 

JOINING the family business was something that 
I really wanted to do. Ferragamo is founded on 
craftsmanship, quality and attention to detail. 
NOWADAYS, it is really about renovating the 
product, but at the same time, [we need to] 
maintain our identity [and] recognise what the 
brand is, and what it is founded on. 

"MADE IN ITALY" is synonymous with quality 
and a certain Italian style— an ability to really 
enjoy life and disorganisation, [laughs] 

BRAD PITT is a good example of someone who 
has his own style; he comes across as a bit of a 
country boy. He seems down-to-earth. 

I'M VERY INVOLVED in everything. I believe 
that if you don’t go through it yourself, you won’t 
really learn by asking. 

I WORKED on the distribution line, packing shoes 
into boxes, when I was seven. At nine, I moved 
onto the production line. At 13, I made my first 
pair of Vara shoes for my English grandmother. 
MY GRANDFATHER was one of the first to 
spearhead the concept of celebrity endorsement. 
He always had a camera ready when celebrities 
were in the store and took some amazing images 
with the stars. I think that having a story that can be 
told, and then sharing it with someone else, who has 
his or her own story/reality, can be very inspiring. 

I DON'T REALLY consider myself a celebrity. 

AT OUR NEW EXHIBITION in Florence, I was 
able to hear a recording of my grandfather’s voice. 
It’s funny. He spoke like an American because 
he spent so many years in the US; his fiuency 
is impressive. The fact that he was such an 
international person really made him understand 
the opportunities that were starting to open up in 
other countries. 

I DO MARATHONS AND TRIATHLONS. I get 

up very early in the morning to train. I did New 


York in November, and in April, I will be doing 
Cannes, which is a 2km swim, 18km bike and 
16km run. 

I THINK HE WAS A GENIUS not only in terms of 
his creativity, but also his ability to always think 
ahead and stay positive. 

IF YOU CAN'T figure out something in four 
hours of running, you will never figure it out. 

I WENT TO BOARDING SCHOOL when I was 
13. It’s something that makes you grow up and 
understand the many different things that you 
will encounter later on in life. It also makes you 
more of a team player. 

I LIKE LONDON; the English are much more 
international in certain respects. 

LUXURY PRODUCTS should have an extremely 
long life, but we need to make sure how they are 
made is good for the environment, too. 

ONLY THREE FAMILY MEMBERS are allowed 
to work in an operational role [at Ferragamo] 
regardless of generation, but it’s a good way to 
try and strike a balance. Having too many family 
members sometimes makes it non-competitive— 
there’ll be too much thinking of creating dreams 
that cannot be made into reality. 

WHAT'S IMPORTANT is creating innovation, 
understanding what customers would like and what 
else you can offer them; anticipate their needs. 
SHOEMAKING is a 3D approach, so [combining] 
the artistic and the creative together with 
somebody, who also has the same view, is very 
interesting. We work with a lot of factories that 
have a multigenerational workforce, where every 
senior shoemaker has somebody young under his 
or her wing who can grow within the organisation. 
I SPENT FIVE MONTHS backpacking around 
the world with my brother and sister. We did 
Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, Singapore... all of 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Los Angeles and 
Mexico. This was in 1997, before I started working 
at Ferragamo. 

ENJOY what you do. FI 
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STYLEFILE - GROOMING 




If gin and tonic is your go-to drink, then we’re pretty sure you’ll love Penhaligon’s 
Juniper Sling. In case you’re wondering, no, it’s not a new cocktail. Inspired by London 
Dry Gin, this fragrance shares similar characteristics with the classic cocktail: strong, 
refreshing and extremely intoxicating. Imagine the scent like a shot of crisp gin with the 
freshness of juniper berry (primary notes), a cool measurement of angelica and brandy 
(top notes), alongside a whiff of black pepper, cardamom, soft leather and orris. The base 
notes of brown sugar, black cherry, vetiver and ambrox round up the drink. Even if you’re 
not a fan of G«&:T, this is a flamboyant day scent that reminds you of sun, sea and holidays. 
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STYLEFILE - GROOMING 


Spray off 

Stockholm-based Sachajuan offers tailor-made 
styling and hair care solutions that promote healthy 
and strong locks. Although most men might find 
hairspray superfluous, a quick spritz is akin to casting a 
protective net over your hair, keeping it in place during 
times of humidity Both hairsprays here are lightweight 
finishing products that offer a firm hold without any 
stiffness or stickiness. Remember, go easy. You want 
your hair to look like hair, not a crash helmet. 



PHOTOGRAPHY BY TOMMI CHU/BLINK STUDIO; STYLING AND WORDS BY IAN LOH; 
ART DIRECTION BY REBECCA CHEW; STYLIST ASSISTED BY MELISSA LAY. 
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Wild horse 

Ferrari launches the latest rendition 
of its popular fragrance. 

The next generation of the Ferrari 
Essence collection comes in 
the form of a lighter but no less 
luxurious fragrance. The Noble Fig 
heralds the distinct Gran Turismo 
spirit and is designed with the 
same exacting standards for 
perfection. Driven by notes of clary 
sage, spicy peppercorn and sexy 
undertones of musk and patchouli, 
the fragrance begins strong but 
soon mellows to a smooth finish. 
Prancing horse fans will also 
notice that the embellished sabbia 
beige leather on the bottle pays 
tribute to the elegant GT interior. 
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STYLEFILE - MACHINES 


Wireless for sound 

Hi-fi unplugged: three speakers leading the way. 

The fastest-growing area in the audio-visual market isn’t headphones or 4K 
TVs— it’s multi-room music systems. After years of being an after- thought, hi-fi 
is back on the agenda, a trend driven by wireless, plus well- designed speakers at 
decent prices. They stream from source devices such as smartphones and tablets, 
making fumbling about with speaker cables a thing of the past (plus, they work 
straight out of the box). You can stream the same music to multiple speakers in 
different rooms (or different tracks to different rooms). The smart companies 
make similar speakers in different sizes, too. Because what suits the kitchen shelf 
might not necessarily be best for the man cave— which one will you take home? 



o o o 


Heos multi-room 
sound system 

Available in three powerful 
sizes. Heos 3, Heos 5 (pictured, 
optimised for high-res audio) 
and Heos 7 (biggest sound). 
Controlled via iOS or Android 
app. RM1668*, RM2335*, 
RM3336*, denon.co.uk 


Raumfeld Stereo M 

Award-winning audio. Stark 
German design. Preset buttons 
activate your favourite streams. 
Supports lossless files. Different 
sizes and wattages available. 
RM2669*, raumfeld.com 


Ruark R2 multi-room 

Handcrafted casework, metal 
panels. Can be controlled by 
mobile device via app or the 
controls on the unit itself. 
Features Ruark's RotoDial 
Controller. British made. 
RM2669*, ruarkaudio.com 


WORDS BY JOHNNY DAVIS. PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANTHONY SERGIEW. 
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Overpowered and over there 

What will the British make of the all-American Mustang? 


HEAR THE NAME Ford Mustang and certain im- 
ages crop up: car chases, squealing tyres, question- 
able cornering and a vehicle so American you’d ex- 
pect it to come with free mirror shades and a pre- 
loaded playlist of ‘80s power ballads. 

Now, for the first time in its 50-year history. 
Ford is releasing Mustangs specifically designed 
for the British and European markets, meaning no 
costly dealings with importers. So how will Uncle 
Sam fare in the old country? 

Driving it as we did in the land that gave us 
the understated engineering of Audi, BMW and 
Mercedes, this is not a car that seamlessly blends 
into its surroundings. As our “triple yellow” V8 
powered and throbbed through rural Bavaria’s 
puny B -roads, its wide shoulders and all-round 
heft intimidated other cars into swinging out of the 
way, while its straight-line speed couldn’t help but 
provoke a slightly deranged grin as we drove. 


But after a decent spell in its Recaro seats, you 
realise there’s more to this car than just swagger 
and attitude. It has trousers as well as mouth. 
At cruising speeds it feels contained, sturdy, 
even refined, controlled by a surprisingly slick 
six-speed manual gearbox. Cornering, too, has 
moved on since the days Steve McQueen lurched 
it around the hills of San Francisco in Bullitt 
(1968), thanks to a brand-new independent 
suspension, while Ford has softened the ride 
to allow for Europe’s more undulating and 
potholed roads. 

And when you rank it alongside other cars 
on your want list, there’s one more stat that 
sings out— it’s half the price of all of them. Yes, 
it’s thirsty, heavy and loud, too, but fans of the 
Mustang wouldn’t have it any other way. How 
would it go down in Malaysia? 
ford.co.uk 


FORD MUSTANG 
V8 FASTBACK 

Engine 

5.0l V8 


Power 

413bhp 


0-62kmh 

4.8seconds 


Top speed 

155mph 


Economy 

20.9mpg 


Price 

*RM196,320 



WORDS BY WILL MERSEY. PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLIE MAGEE. 
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A lo(f)t of cocktails 


Esquire, as our astute readers might have deduced, is no stranger to 
cocktails and theatre. This month, we bring you a combination of 
both. At w xyz bar in Aloft Kuala Lumpur, we chanced upon a few 
concoctions that impressed us both visually and taste-wise. 


SMOKY OAK BARREL AGED MANHATTAN 


The pre-mixed Manhattan cocktails are aged in American oak 
barrels for two different periods: 14-days and 28 days. If you're into 
smoky whisky, opt for the latter. The bartender tells us that the 
barrel is rolled 90 degrees every seven days, to make sure that the 
barrel gives equal time to the cocktail. The cocktail is served with 
classic smoked Hickory chips in a glass bottle. To drink, pour 45ivil 
of the aged cocktail into a glass bottle, give it a good shake to 
ensure the liquid is well balanced with smoke, and then pour it 
into a rock glass served with an ice ball and an orange twist. 
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HENDRICK'S HELLFIRE 

• A dash of Hellfire Bittermens 

• Hendrick's Gin 

• Top up with tonic over ice 

• Garnish with bell peppers 


HENDRICK'S TIKI FIRE 

• A dash of Tiki Bittermens 

• Hendrick's Gin 

• Top up with tonic over ice 

• Garnish with blueberries, strawberries, 
raspberries and a cucumber wheel 


MALAYSIAN PRINCESS MAI TAI 


• Silver Rum 

• Orange Curapao 

• Fresh lime juice 

• Orgeat syrup 

• Shake with cubed ice 

• Double strain over cubed ice in a tall 
Tiki mug 

• Top up with Gold Rum 

• A dash of Elemakule Tiki Bitters 

• Garnish with kaffir lime leaves and 
fresh blueberries 

• Serve with 60ivil chilled orange 
juice, 30ml chilled pineapple juice 
and 20ml homemade grenadine 
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DRINKS - IN SPIRITUS 


Going, going, gone 

You'll want this in your cabinet. 

Words by Lestari Hairul 


You’ve probably seen them in the news: 
the super expensive whisky purported 
to have been licked by unicorns and set 
to age in the belly of a phoenix. If you 
want to invest in them (an increasingly 
popular trend) then all are certain to 
bring you great returns at some point 
in the future but the market remains 
clogged with buyers choosing a whisky 
that’s flash over good taste. But this one 
here, virtually anyone with a heart for 
the rare and the exquisite will agree, is 
the real deal. Now Karuizawa distillery 
only exists in the annals of history, but 
the precious few casks left over, when 
it was mothballed in 2000, still live on 
in 143 surviving unopened bottles from 
1964 (as long as no one has flnished 
his or her bottle). They are nearly 
impossible to procure since they were 
all snapped up by early investors but 
legend says that this 48-year-old has a 
sublime taste. Does over RM100,000 
sound sublime enough? 
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Man has come a long way since the first Neanderthals clothed themselves in the roughly 
fashioned hides of beasts, gleaned from the hunt and dried beneath the baking sun. Still, our 
relationship with leather hasn’t changed much. Fine leather gets better with age, becoming 
almost an organic slate, upon which the protagonist forges his memory and personality. 
The leather that we wear becomes our second skin, and our bare touch leaves, over time, a 
patina that changes and enriches it. Over the generations, mankind’s parlay with this noble 
material has remained constant; it emerges in our deep and almost inexplicable fondness 
for a favourite pair of formal shoes, a worn-in jacket or a sturdy bag that has travelled 
with us across continents. We have put together a special leather-focused supplement to 
celebrate this. From the iconic leather accessories of our time to the expert guidance on 
how to care for your leather— it’s time to turn the page and get under our skin. 


ILLUSTRATION BY RACHEL CHEW. 
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LEATHER SPECIAL 


Hide monitor 


Say hello to our pick of iconic leather pieces, which have, 
in one way or another, defined a generation of men. 



Saint Laurent 

SIGNATURE MOTORCYCLE JACKET IN BLACK WASHED LEATHER 


There are some icons whose inception is apparent from the 
start, and one such piece that saw almost instant success and 
looks to become a stalwart in the annals of leather icons is the 
Saint Laurent biker jacket by Hedi Slimane. Founded in 1961, the 
house of Yves Saint Laurent was the first couture house to in- 
troduce luxury ready-to-wear with its 1966 Rive Gauche collec- 
tion. The stunning and transformative series of looks inspired by 
youth and freedom set the foundation for what would become 
one of the most iconic fashion houses of the 21st century. In 
2012, Slimane took over as creative director and led the newly 
christened Saint Laurent Paris into the next stage of its evolu- 
tion. Under him, tailoring expertise returned to its couture roots 
and formed the basis of the suiting and the tailored wear in his 
collections for the house. Leather, which had always been a core 
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part of YSL’s accessories range, now expanded into the runway 
and the ready-to-wear classic collections, inspired heavily by 
the twin fancies of youth and music. At the pinnacle is the clas- 
sic motorcycle jacket, both a symbol of youthful rebellion and 
a hallmark of exquisite made-in-Italy workmanship. Tailored 
to fit perfectly, this sleek and supple lambskin piece was an in- 
stant bestseller on its debut, and achieved rare cult status with 
its limited availability and association with stars such as Maroon 
5’s Adam Levine and The Kills’ Jamie Hince. Its longevity is as- 
sured by its classic fit and excellent workmanship, as well as its 
iconic allure. Our advice? Get one while you still can. Your son 
will thank you one day. 

saintlaurent.com 

WORDS BY IAN LOH AND JANIE CAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY ESTHER GOH. 



INTRECCIATO LEATHER BRIEFCASE 


Bottega Veneta was founded by Michele Taddei in 1966 and, 
over the years, has become a byword for discreet handcrafted, 
artisanal leather accessories, made famous by the instantly rec- 
ognisable house style of its intrecciato weaving. It is said that 
the technique originated from the brand’s origins in Veneto (the 
name “Bottega Veneta” means “Venetian shop” in Italian). As the 
region then specialised in manufacturing clothing, the existing 
sewing machines of the late ’60s that were to be used in the pro- 
duction of the new collections of leather accessories required 
the organic material to be of a certain thinness. Only then could 
the artisans work with the leather using their machines. The 
weaving resulted from the fine leather being worked together to 
increase the strength and the durability of the finished material, 
while adding to the visual appeal of the final piece. When Ker- 


ing (previously known as the Gucci Group) took over the brand 
in 2001, they brought on board creative director Tomas Maier, 
who deftly reinvigorated the brand by drawing on the heritage 
of its signature weave once more. Under him, the intrecciato 
method was reinterpreted in a myriad of ways, thereby reinforc- 
ing the luxurious appeal of the label. The men’s briefcase in soft 
intrecciato VN leather is the very definition of this style, and it is 
perhaps interesting to know that the craftsmen responsible for 
hand-weaving the piece must study for at least three years at the 
Scuola della Pelletteria (a school specially set up by Bottega Ven- 
eta to train its artisans) before they are considered sufficiently 
skilled at the technique required to craft it. 

bottegaveneta.com 
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Hermes 

SAC A DEPECHES BRIEFCASE 


Briefcases remain an important element in the pool of mens- 
wear accessories, and Hermes’ Sac a Depeches is unmistakeably 
iconic. For over 170 years, Hermes’ excellent craftsmanship has 
put them at the forefront of both menswear and womenswear. 
The Sac a Depeches is perhaps the men’s answer to the women’s 
Kelly bag. In fact, they have more in common than you might 
realise: the Kelly bag was originally called Sac a Depeches un- 
til it was renamed in 1977 after Grace Kelly. This understated, 
soft leather briefcase later assumed the name and soon became 
a status symbol. Its first design had a slim yet structured silhou- 


ette and featured the house’s most popular Togo leather (which 
is almost completely scratch-resistant), silver hardware and a 
discreet luggage tag. For their latest release, the Sac a Depeches 
gets an upgrade in Sombrero, Box and Epsom calfskin. Stitched 
in layers, the three contrasting textures are used to recreate the 
Rocabar motif— derived from Hermes’ iconic striped horse rug- 
in a play of dark stripes. However, the unchanged shape ensures 
this briefcase will stand the test of time. 

hermes.com 
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Gucci 

HORSEBIT LOAFER 


The Gucci staple made its debut in 1953, and quickly became 
synonymous with the jet-set lifestyle, thanks to Aldo Gucci, the 
son of company founder, Guccio Gucci. The signature double 
ring and bar is a reminder of a key element in Gucci’s history 
The equestrian- derived hardware was inspired by Guccio’s ten- 
ure at London’s Savoy Hotel. He observed the importance of 
horses, racing and polo to the English aristocracy, so when he 
launched his eponymous company in Florence, he immediately 
incorporated equestrian iconography into the brand. Of further 


note is the fact a colouring specialist hand-stains the leather 
to give the hide not only a rich tone, but also a finish unique to 
every pair. For over 60 years, the Horsebit loafer has been an 
emblem of sleek Italian style. Retaining its original structure but 
modernised with constructional enhancements such as materi- 
als, colours, textures and hardware finishes, the Gucci loafer is 
beyond reproach. 

gucci.com 
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Louis Vuitton 

KEEPALL BANDOULIERE 45/55 



Louis Vuitton, the world’s most luxurious fashion house today, 
started off as the favourite of maharajahs, millionaires and mov- 
ies stars, as it could supply its customers with an5l;hing they could 
possibly need for their travels, from intricate vanity cases to trunks 
that unfolded into writing desks. And as travel took to the skies, 
they designed the Keepall Bandouliere in 1930, a carryon that is 
the prototype of all modern holdall bags. Expertly crafted, this lux- 
urious vacation companion bears the house’s iconic Damier pat- 
tern (possibly the most recognisable print in the world) and comes 
in three sizes: 45, 55 and 60 (in reference to the bag’s length in cen- 
timetres). With metallic pieces in shiny silver brass, a removable 
strap with a shoulder patch and a leather ID tag, the aesthetics and 
the material of the holdall are widely copied but never equalled. As 
with most iconic pieces, the Keepall Bandouliere has gone through 
many facelifts while retaining its distinctive silhouette. The brand 
new Damier Graphite Nemeth Keepall made its debut this au- 
tumn, along with the Cuir Ombre range (natural, plain leather ac- 
cessories with a very soft touch and slightly aged patina). We think 
the Keepall 45 is perfect if you’re a frequent flyer, whereas the 55 
works well as a weekender. Tough choice, guys. 


louisvuitton.com 
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This ’50s-inspired driving shoe is a symbol of effortless Italian 
style. Descended from a family of shoemakers, Tod’s founder Die- 
go Della Valle first spotted a pair of badly made driving shoes— a 
Portuguese-manufactured slipper with rubber soles and stud em- 
bellishment designed for driving— while strolling through Man- 
hattan. When he returned to Italy, he redesigned them in buttery 
soft leather with 133 rubber gommini pebbles embedded into the 
sole. The young Della Valle couldn’t have known that they would 
evolve into a shoe that today is for Tod’s what the Stratocaster 
is for Fender, or the E-Type is for Jaguar. Over the years. Tod’s 
has made different variations of the Gommino in multiple col- 
ours, exotic skins and sole treatments. But the look and the shape 
remain the same. More recently, the brand launched Gommino 
Club, a service offering a customisable leather “scooby doo” de- 
tail (that’s the name given by Tod’s to its bracelets, and has noth- 
ing to do with the crime-solving cartoon hound) that you can 
attach to the front, as well as an initial branding service. Either 
way, a pair of Gommino will provide all the impact- absorption 
and traction that you need both on and off the street. 

tods.com 
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LEATHER SPECIAL 



Militare original suede messenger bag 

by Gucci. 


THE ALL-ROUND CARRYALL 

Tourmaline intrecciato nappa Monaco 

bag by Bottega Veneta. 
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THE 2.0 WEEKENDER 

Dark tan Amazona with textured linen and 
engraved calfskin bag by Loewe. 


THE MASCULINE SHOPPER 

Double stripe calf leather bag by Tod's. 
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The soul factory 

The times they might be a-changin% but at the Manifacttura Berluti, 
traditional techniques and modern technology go hand-in-hand. 

Words by Janie Chai 


AT FIRST GLANCE, I’m puzzled as to what our 
driver is pointing at. He has stopped the car on a 
low bridge en route to the new Berluti factory and 
is gesticulating proudly towards the horizon. Then 
I catch sight of it— a sleek, dark rectangle that 
rises from the pastoral landscape like a shoebox 
perched atop a green carpet. As we get closer, I 
realise that it is enclosed by a slatted metal gate, 
which I peer through, careful not to let skin touch 
the sun-heated metal. Behind the enclosure stands 
a two-storey glass-and-wood facade that flickers 
in the light like a mirage; one conjured up by the 
searing afternoon heat. 

Perhaps it is the ignominy of finding this 
modern structure amid the durum fields of 
Ferrara— a small town whose medieval castle 
(now a UNESCO World Heritage site) still stands 
surrounded by cobbled streets, and where a bicycle 
is the preferred mode of transport. In the context 
of its surroundings, the production facility seems 
like something from the distant future. Designed 
by the Barthelemy Grino Architectes studio and 
operational since January this year, it replaces 
Berluti’s two original manufacturing facilities, 
both of which had been in existence since 1993— 
the same year that LVMH took over the brand 
and reinvigorated it. They desperately needed an 
overhaul to keep up with the demand that Berluti’s 
rapid international expansion brought with it. 
After all, the former workshops that housed only 
128 craftsmen four years ago had already almost 
doubled to 224 people just last year. And so 
began the construction of an entirely new facility, 
integrating both special orders and ready-to-wear, 
alongside a training school for the next generation 


of artisans. The new Manifacttura Berluti that we 
are about to enter is capable of accommodating a 
whopping 500 employees. 

Past the gates are young mulberry saplings 
in neat rows, flourishing despite the relentless 
summer heat. We segue into the welcomed air- 
conditioned cool of a huge central hall that is 
awash with natural light. Overhead, a glass ceiling 
is supported by a latticework of wooden beams, 
crafted to resemble interwoven shoelaces. Berluti’s 
shoemaking heritage manifests throughout the 
new building and its design. Outside, untreated 
red cedar lines the walls, whose exposure to 
the elements will cause a patina to develop over 
time, just like Berluti leather. Beech, which is 
used to make Berluti shoetrees, forms arches that 
support the workshop ceilings. Later on, we will 
also discover that there are solar panels on the 
roof and a natural ventilation system. After all, 
the spirit of innovation and a sound commitment 
to sustainability in Ferrara is something that the 
brand champions. For Berluti, the details are 
paramount, and this includes developing high 
environmental standards and energy efficiency. 

THE ONLY LIMIT THAT WE HAVE HERE IS 
THE LAST 

One-hundred-and-twenty years of shoe-making 
history and heritage. One-hundred-and-twenty 
years of lasts. And Berluti never throws any away. 
Instead, they are carefully stored and used as 
references. Each new season, creative director 
Alessandro Sartori drafts his new ready-to-wear 
collection and sends colour swatches to the team at 
the facility. From the colours comes the inspiration 


The shoebox-shaped Manifacttura 
Berluti with its sleek exterior of cedar 
wood and glass. 
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for the new season’s patinas. The design team 
develops the prototype of the new shoes from 
Sartori’s sketches and comments. Paolo Dall’Aglio, 
development and industrialisation director of the 
Manifacttura Berluti, brings us upstairs to the special 
orders and special development department, where 
Sartori and his team congregate at the beginning of 
each design season. The desk itself is unremarkable, 
with an overlay of well-worn leather marked with 
old scratches, yet this is where they will decide the 
shoes for the coming season, like sartorial Knights 
of the Round Table. According to Dall’Aglio, the 
design team in Ferrara produces three to four 
prototypes per season. When these are ready, the 
first one (the result of the initial brainstorming) 
will be placed on the table for inspection. This 
prototype is a combination of choices from the 
main direction of the season— from colours, leather 
and style, right down to the last. It will be minutely 
examined, along with others, before Sartori decides 
on his preference. It will then be further refined, to 
produce the final models based on what he likes, 
and what works and what doesn’t. 

The most important element in this procedure, 
indeed, in the whole production process, is the 
last. Only two or three new lasts are developed per 
season: one sports model and one classic. Without 
overstating it, the last is the soul of Berluti; it is the 
fingerprint of the brand. Every shoe label has their 
own identity, which is personified through their 
lasts, and for Berluti especially, it is no different. 
Dall’Aglio picks two different lasts out from a 
selection lining the shelves. “The last has the most 


important job: we have it in wood and plastic.” He 
passes them round for us to have a closer look and 
continues, “For designing, wood is much better. 
But plastic is more stable to changes in humidity 
and temperature, so we design on the wood. We 
then create the prototype on the plastic and use 
the same material for the last that we use in the 
production department.” 

He gestures to us to follow him and we reach 
the last room of the department upstairs— a 
space punctuated with long, white desks. Here, 
employees clad in white coats sit by the windows, 
absorbed in their individual tasks. One of them is 
carving out a shape in wood and plaster, deep in the 
task of refining the last in front of him. Dall’Aglio 
explains, “He is a sculptor, using the polymer to 
build and shape on the existing last. What he is 
doing now is brushing away the impurity. Usually, 
we start from an existing last. The rear is 80 
percent of the fit and the front is mainly aesthetic. 
So we use an existing last, and then rework the 
front to define the new aesthetic.” 

The sculptor, whose name is Niccola, looks 
up, smiles, and in perfectly accented English 
adds, “This is a new request from Alessandro, the 
elegante last, made a little longer and with the toe 
a little rounder. Six millimetres longer in fact, so 
we need to give it another shape. What I’m doing 
now is adding the polymer on top to remove it a 
second time.” Sartori, he tells us, comes down 
about eight times a year, for the pre-collection as 
well as a show collection. Eighty percent of the 
shoes are designed based on existing lasts “For 


Above 

Berluti's leather specialist, 
Zehd, as he scrutinises a piece 
of leather. Hands and eyes 
have been trained over the 
years to pick up on even the 
most minute imperfections. 
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US, it is not important to remake everything. We 
are talking about men’s shoes, and this is a classic 
culture. It is different for women— their styles can 
change completely every season— but Berluti’s 
patrimony is its lasts,” Dall’Aglio says, gesturing to 
the shelves behind him, stacked full with wooden 
lasts collected over the years. 

The finished last is then covered with paper and 
the shoe design is drawn directly onto it, so that 
the paper can be removed, and then laid fiat on the 
leather for cutting. It is also scanned by computer, 
and then re-translated into a 3D shape, mainly to 
ascertain the different sizes. As we proceed to the 
leather department downstairs, Dall’Aglio looks 
over at the artisans working on the lasts with their 
carving tools, before nodding to the computers 
processing the scans into 3D forms nearby. ‘Tt is 
important to have the right mix between tradition 
and organisation. Here is a system that pursues 
quality and efficiency, and yet, we aim to keep the 
traditions of Berluti as well,” he adds. 

We head down to the special orders cutting 
department, where the leather is still cut by hand. 
Twelve people work here to develop the special 
orders, the prototypes, the special collections 
and the defile. Even the shoes ordered in special 
crocodile leather are first created in prototypes 
using the actual skin, just to ascertain how the 
croco leather will affect the stitching, the form 
and the final patina. Our guide ushers us into a 
small side room, which is stacked full of leather, in 
one corner is a gated “cage” where the exorbitant 
crocodile skins are stored. “All the different types 
of leather that we use for our shoes is here,” says 
Dall’Aglio, “We focus on the Venezia leather and 
the croco skin, and the latter we treat in a very 
special way. No other company treats it like this.” 
Zehd, the leather specialist at Berluti, travels to 
Singapore once a year to select the skins from 
Heng Long, a tannery that has been specialising 
in crocodile skins for the past 70 years. Zehd buys 
only the white leather, never the pre-dyed ones, 
as Berluti is known for its unique patina that the 
artisans complete in-house. The air in the leather 


"This is a new request from 
Alessandro, the elegante 
last, made a little longer 
and with the toe a little 
rounder. 6mm longer in 
fact, so we need to give it 
another shape. What Tm 
doing now is adding the 
polymer on top to remove 
it a second time." 


Below 

A polymer clay is added to 
the wooden last so that the 
aesthetics of its shape can be 
altered without changing the 
integrity of the original last. 



room is mellow and rich, perfumed as it is by over 
a million dollars’ worth of crocodile skins beyond 
the padlocked corner. 

In front of us, Zehd stretches out a piece of 
Berluti’s famous Venezia leather. It’s been specially 
treated in a secret way to bring out a unique 
luminosity in the final patina and looks almost 
fiawless. Heavily dyed leather can’t be used as it 
affects the final patina that the Berluti artisans 
apply— a dark dye may mask existing defects, 
although it’s hard to imagine how anything could 
get past Zehd’s trained eye. Each skin averages 2.3 
to 2.4SQM, and around four pairs of shoes can be cut 
from a single skin. Only the upper back of the skin 
is used for shoemaking, as the leather is the most 
even here. The strict centre is avoided as the pores 
or “fiore” there are too large, which would result 
in uneven absorption of the patina dye. It is for 
this same reason that the leather for each pair of 
shoes has to be cut from the corresponding part of 
the skin on each side of the hide. For the crocodile 
leather, the wastage is even higher. Only one shoe 
can be cut from one skin, so it takes a minimum 
of two good-sized, similar skins to make a pair of 
Berluti croco leather shoes. 

Still in awe, we return to the cutting room 
where one of the facility workers is thinning down 
a piece of leather on a small machine. A thinness 
of I.3mm throughout is required before the leather 
is ready for stitching. For our benefit, they are 
demonstrating on the Alessandro model— a house 
icon made from a single whole-cut piece of leather, 
designed by Alessandro Berluti himself way back 
in 1895. We learn from Dall’Aglio that the leather 
used by Berluti for their lining is on a par with 
the quality of leather most brands use for their 
uppers. Intrigued, I slip a hand into one of the 
prototypes on the table and gently press down. 
Despite my cynicism, I’m impressed— the lining is 
so soft and smooth, it’s almost silken to the touch. 
The thinned- down leather is then passed onto the 
sewing section, where a handsome, middle-aged 
woman deftly hand-stitches the pieces together in 
less time than it take to complete this sentence. The 
leather is picking up the pace now, disappearing 
into the next room where it is fitted over a plastic 
last to stretch it into shape before it is left to rest 
for the next 72 hours. 

Many hands make light work, or so the saying 
goes. At Berluti, this literally comes to pass as 
we watch each artisan apply their magic to the 
skin, adding or subtracting, but always pushing 
it one step closer to perfection. It reminds me of 
a choreographed dance, except here, the focus is 
on the hands instead of the feet. Each action has 
been practised so many times it has become second 
nature to the artisans, and their hands fiy over the 
leather— stitching, cutting and plying it into place, 
drawing out its potential, and transforming it from 
its raw beginnings into a piece of wearable art. 

The next craftsman demonstrates how the sole 
and the welt are stitched to the upper in a series 
of steps. First, he applies a piping around the 
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bottom of each piece of formed leather, then he 
places a leather and fabric insert into the centre 
of the sole. This is held in place with a touch of 
glue before he starts with the stitching. Once the 
sole has been stitched in, the shoe is removed from 
the last, a dangerous process that requires the 
finesse of an experienced artisan. If not executed 
correctly, the shoe may break, destroying all the 
work that has been done up to this stage. But with 
a tug and a pull, the craftsman separates the two 
with practised ease. The sole is then stitched on 
by machine; the tension and the placement of 
each stitch controlled skilfully by feel. Finally, it 
is placed back on the last again and the channel is 
closed manually. The sole is then sealed and the 
excess edging trimmed off using sandpaper on 
a rotary motor, with an occasional drop of water 
to keep the leather sufficiently moist during the 
process. All the machines are manually operated, 
and each one requires the hand of the artisan to 
guide the process. It takes years of experience 
before this hand-feel becomes a reflex, and this is 
why only the most experienced are based here, as 
they must be able to make everything from boots 
to sandals with aplomb. These veterans are also 
tasked with passing on to the younger employees 
the art of shoemaking the Berluti way. 

THE PATINA IS THE BEGINNING 
AND THE END 

“We start from here when Sartori sends us his 
colour swatches, either from the swatches of cloth 
he plans to use for the new collection or from a 
Pantone chart. And when we receive it, Elena 
will try and replicate it on leather, to achieve the 
same tone.” DallAglio is referring to Elena Lodi, 
the beautiful, flame-haired matriarch of the patina 
department. This bright atelier is interspersed 
with green desks and one end is clustered with 
various glass bottles of dye, the cheerful backdrop 
for a colour-coded apothecary. There are around 
300 recipes for different patinas, compiled in a 
huge recipe book. There’s something alchemical 
about the whole process; this is, after all, where 
science meets art. But the room isn’t just about 
colours; it is also where the technical and aesthetic 
look of the leather, and the special processes and 


treatments that are used to beautify it, confluence. 
This includes the skilled ministrations of a tattoo 
artist, who applies hand-worked designs with an 
ink gun directly onto the leather. 

If ever there were any doubt of the importance 
of the artist’s hand in the Berluti heritage, then 
watching Lodi apply dye onto leather will dispel 
that notion in a few measured strokes. The depth 
and the subtle variation that plays across the 
surface of the Venezia leather are conjured to life 
by her artist’s hand and eye. Here, existing patina 
can be stripped down, and then slowly built up 
again, each subsequent layer of colour adding an 
extra dimension to the cadence of the leather. Lodi, 
who trained under Olga Berluti herself, makes it 
look deceptively simple— a series of quick strokes 
with a piece of soft cotton dipped in grey dye, 
followed by a gentle stripping away of the colour 
in a chosen area. She uses the same cloth, only 
now it is dipped in acetone, and her actions create 
highlights of softer grey. As Lodi’s hand dances 
across the surface, she calls the soul of the shoe 
into being with each stroke, leaving us transfixed 
by the swift transformation. 

Once the patina is finished, the shoe is left to 
breathe for an hour or so before the leather is 
sealed through a process of polishing known as 
glissage. The direct translation means “to slide”, 
which seems an apt description when we observe 
a young artisan in action. Each thin layer of natural 
beeswax that she adds sees her cloth skimming 
along the surface, leaving a gleam in its wake. It 
takes eight months for a student at Berluti’s Skills 
Academy to learn the art of applying the patina 
correctly. Located in the heart of the factory, 
the Academy offers a 400-hour training course 
combining theory and hands-on experience in 
specialised shoemaking techniques, including 
cutting and assembly, stitching and the art of 
patina. Even though the school was launched 
just three years ago, it has already received over 
3,480 applications. In total, 152 students have 
studied the course, and out of these, only 118 have 
graduated, with 85 of them returning to join the 
Berluti team. 

We are introduced to Piero, a tall, quiet man 
who joined Berluti as the first batch of graduates 


Below, from left 

The pattern templates are 
used to measure out the 
leather for cutting. 

Fabric swatches from the 
collection are used as 
references for the colour of 
the patinas. 

The act of polishing the 
leather requires strength, 
skill and patience in order 
to bring out the beautiful 
patina of the shoes. 
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and is now the team leader at the atelier. His 
speciality is the croco patina, which, according 
to Lodi, is one of the most difficult tasks in the 
department because of how the exotic leather 
absorbs the patina differently. Piero is also a 
weekend car-racer, a speed fiend who also paints 
and works with wood in his spare time. In fact, 
unusual quirks and a strong artistic inclination 
are some of the things Berluti looks out for during 
the Academy interview process. Lodi explains 
further, “We are looking for a creative person, 
someone with humility and the right attitude. We 
look out for people who are artistic, who paint or 
do bricolage, or who play a musical instrument. 
Shoemaking theory can be taught, but the way 
in which the lessons are applied depends on the 
students having the right attitude and talent, and 
this we cannot teach.” 

This is hammered home when Lodi generously 
lets me attempt the patina process for myself. 
Taking a large rectangle of Venezia leather, she 
shows me how to apply the dye, and then later, 
how to remove it. I slip on blue rubber gloves and 
a Manifacttura Berluti cotton apron, and take the 
plunge with great enthusiasm, nursing a hope that 
I might just impress Lodi with a hitherto unknown 
talent for patina application. Thirty seconds later 
and I realise why it takes eight months to master 
the patina process— on one side is Lodi’s smooth 
artistry, as translucent and harmonious as a 
Japanese watercolour, while the other half is dulled 
by my splotchy mess of dark stains, which, from a 
distance, bears an unfortunate resemblance to an 
atomic cloud. I sneak a glance at my temporary 
teacher and am filled with a sense of high-school 
dread by her grim expression, but fortunately, she’s 
too kind to say anything aloud. 

My respite is short-lived, however, when Lodi 
proceeds to demonstrate how to polish the leather. 
It seems that the act oiglissage requires more than 
a modicum of strength, something that I sadly 
seem to lack. A minute of rigorous polishing and 
my forearms are numb. My shoulders are in silent 



Left, from left 

Elena Lodi shows Janie Cai 
the correct way to apply the 
patina. 

"How hard can this be?" Hah. 

Bottom 

The finished leather piece 
after the patina and the 
polish have been applied. 


agony, mainly from the build-up of lactic acid, 
although it could also be from the sure pressure of 
Lodi’s unrelenting appraisal. I want to stop, badly, 
but worse than my arm falling off is the thought 
that I might have actually destroyed this beautiful 
piece of leather. The act of polishing has become 
a penance of sorts for me— in my imagination, 
the ghost of the cow is watching me polish its 
mushroom-stained hide and I dare not desist until 
I hear Lodi say, “Okay, that’s good. Look at it.” 

I pause and take a proper look at my handiwork, 
holding up the piece of leather so I can see it in 
its entirety. It’s gleaming where my hand has been 
polishing it; there is a lustrous sheen that brings 
out the brilliance of the underlying patina. Lodi 
told me earlier that what she loved best about her 
job is how she is able “to bring the Berluti dream to 
life”. Looking at the vibrancy of the leather before 
me, and feeling alive with the burning in my arms 
and shoulders, I suddenly understand exactly what 
she means. FI 


"We look out for people 
who are artistic, who paint 
or do bricolage or who 
play a musical instrument. 
Shoemaking theory can be 
taught but the way in which 
the lessons are applied 
depends on the students 
having the right attitude 
and talent, and this we 
cannot teach." 
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LEATHER SPECIAL 


Calf leather 

Made from the skin of 
young cattle, it's the creme 
de la creme in the world of 
leather— mainly because of 
its fine grain, suppleness, 
durability, lightweight 
quality and ability to 
retain colour, even after 
prolonged use. 

Briefcase by Versace. 





— Goatskin leather 

A thinner and more supple 
version than cowhide or 
horse leather, goatskin can 
also be split and shaved for a 
closer fit and better stretch. 
Therefore, it's breathable, 
warm, lightweight and 
comfortable to wear. It is 
one of the rarer leathers that 
actually look better the more 
you beat it up. 

Belt by Saint Laurent 


Nubuck leather 

The brushed appearance of nubuck 
leather is the result of the much tougher 
exterior top-grain leather of cattle (as 
opposed to suede that's made of the 
inner layer) being sanded until the fibres 
turn into a velvety-soft texture. 

City Gommino loafers by Tod's. 



Leather care manual 



LEATHER CARE GUIDE 

For leather goods in general 

"Start off by wiping it with a soft 
cloth to remove dust. Then, use 
saddle soap (or neutral soap) and 
a damp cloth. Every six months, 
apply leather conditioner or 
cream, and use a soft cloth to 
polish and maintain the condition 
of the leather." 

—Fasial Mohamed, Owner/ 
Designer/Craftsman, PesaKRAF 
Handcrafted Goods 

"When polishing leather goods, 

I tend to pay more attention to 
parts subjected to the most wear 
and tear, like areas with the most 
creases or parts that rub against 
the body most often. Special care 
also needs to be given to areas 
subjected to the most strain, like 
the loop that holds the D-ring— 
places in direct contact with metal 


parts are usually the first to spoil." 
—Tan Boon Hwee, Leather Grafter, 
Crimson Hides 

For nubuck and suede 

"Use a brush or a small vacuum 
cleaner to remove dust, and make 
sure NOT to use any kind of oil or 
wax. And when applying leather 
sprays specially made to clean 
nubuck and suede, remember 
to maintain the correct distance 
between the spray can and the 
leather surface." 

—Fasial Mohamed 

For lining made of suede 

"At thirtyfour, we use an ultra 
suede lining for our products as 
we like the look and feel of it. If 
the lining is sewn or glued fully 
to the outer part, the only way to 
clean and care for it is to wipe it 
with a damp cloth and let it air 
dry. If the lining is loose and can 
be pulled out, you can then gently 
wash it, making sure you don't 


wet the bag, then proceed to let 
it air dry." 

—ShuennKee, Founder, thirtyfour 

For shell cordovan leather 

"Use a damp cloth to clean stains 
or wipe the leather, then brush 
out dust at the welds and the 
inner lace areas. To polish, use a 
premium-grade horsehair brush 
and buff till it shines with some 
water. Alternatively, use a non-wax 
cream to buff." 

—Johnny Low, Owner/Creative 
Director, Obbi Good Label 

For cowhide leather 

"Rub a sponge with saddle soap 
onto the leather in a circular 
motion, and use a damp cloth 
to clean out the residue and 
the soap. Then, apply mink oil, 
focusing on the edges and the 
inner areas that are hidden. Finally, 
some clear-coloured polishing 
cream will keep your leather items 
looking as good as new." 

—Johnny Low 


For sheepskin leather 

"This leather doesn't require a 
lot of special care. You can use a 
damp cloth to clean it, followed by 
a light conditioning cream meant 
for delicate leather." 

— X/e Hui, Creative Director, 

Stone for Gold 


0 

ESSENTIAL LEATHER 
CARE PRODUCTS 

"I use mink oil on leather. For 
shoes, I also recommend water- 
proofing spray." 

—Tan Boon Hwee, Leather Crafter, 
Crimson Hides 

"It revolves around three stages: 
cleaning, creaming and waxing. A 
leather cleaner (either in cream or 
liquid form) helps to prepare the 
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Sheepskin leather 

Its high fat content with 
soft wool lining makes it 
smooth, supple, thin and 
comfortable, thus making 
it suitable for gloves, hats 
and slippers. After slaughter, 
sheepskin is stripped from 
the carcass, and then 
tanned to make soft leather. 
Tote bag by Tod's. 


Shell cordovan leather 

Commonly used in shoemaking, 
cordovan leather is made from 
the thickest flesh of a horse— 
beneath the hide on the rump 
area. The "shells", or fibrous flat 
muscle, are cut from the rump, 
and then undergo tanning, 
stuffing, shaving and polishing. 
Wingtips shoes by Ralph Lauren. 


Suede 

Derived from either the inner split 
or the flesh split of a thin piece of 
hide, suede is leather where the 
flesh side is rubbed until it forms 
a velvety napped finish. Since it is 
made from the underside of animal 
skin, it is less durable but much 
softer than full-grain leather. 
Messenger bag by Gucci. 


Your trusty leather goods are slapped against dirt, grease, grime 
and water on a dally basis, so we've come up with a manual on 
how to show your babes— whatever their leather— some TLC, 
along with some of the best care tips from leather experts. 


Words by Andrea Kee 


surface by removing dirt and stains 
for the application of creams. It is 
important to get shoe creams in 
a matching colour so as to cover 
up scuffmarks and scratches. As 
for waxes, it is ideally applied after 
the cream. A horsehair brush is 
essential to brush off excess cream 
and wax, so the product doesn't 
clog the pores." 

—John Chung, Owner/Director, 
Mason and Smith 



LEATHER CARE 
PRODUCTS TO BRING 
ON YOUR TRAVELS 

"Bring travel shoe trees that help 
to keep your shoes in shape and 
prevent creasing, while absorbing 
moisture as they dry out; a neutral 
cream and a neutral wax for 


application across different types 
of leather in different colours; and 
a travel-sized horsehair brush." 
—John Chung 

"If it boils down to bringing just 
one product. I'll bring a neutral 
cream polish— it's versatile and 
easy to use." 

—Allan Lee, Leather Care 
Professional, Saphir Singapore 


X 

LEATHER CLEANING 
HACKS 

"When polishing leather items, be 
careful to get the proportions of 
wax and water correct. Practice 
makes perfect; if you don't get a 
hard shine on the first attempt, 
don't give up!" 

—John Chung 


"Non-perfumed, non-alcohol 
baby wipes normally do the trick 
in quick cleaning, and finish off 
with a clear cream polish using 
a buff cloth." 

—Johnny Low 

"When using new cleaning or 
conditioning products, always 
test them on a small, hidden 
area of your leather goods." 
—Fasial Mohamed 

"Regular checks on infrequently 
used leather goods will reveal the 
onset of mould, and preventive 
measures can be taken before it 
gets out of hand!" 

— X/e Hui 

"In humid weather, where some 
unused leather goods develop 
mould, wipe it off with diluted 
white vinegar and let it air dry 
completely before storing away. 
This will slow down the mould 


build-up and get rid of the 
foul smell." 

—ShuennKee, Founder, thirtyfour 

"Airing your leather goods when 
they are not in use is important 
as moisture tends to get trapped 
inside. Also, check that there are 
no fine particles like sand either, 
as these can often cause the 
lining to tear." 

—Tan Boon Hwee, Leather Crafter, 
Crimson Hides 

"Hack #1: Heat a spoon and 
press it against the leather to 
minimise creases! 

Hack #2: Natural turpentine acts 
as a 'stripper' prior to cleaning 
and conditioning your leather." 
—Allan Lee, Leather Care 
Professional, Saphir Singapore FI 
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Match point 

With deep roots in art and a keen eye on modernity, Hublot has been highly successful in marrying 
hyper-tech materials with their watchmaking tradition, and they never seem to run out of ideas. The 
latest Hublot venture is a collaboration with Italia Independent, the design studio led by creative 
entrepreneur Lapo Elkann, who is a permanent fixture on international best dressed men’s lists. The 
partnership has resulted in a Big Bang Unico Italia Independent Blue, and the very fashionable and 
trendy timepiece has been made possible with the application of Hublot’s Texalium®. The exclusive 
material is a new composite resulting from the combination of carbon fibre and aluminium, which 
enables it to be made into any hue you want. Our featured watch is coloured with blue indigo Texalium® 
on the upper layer that accentuates the carbon fibre. It has a matte, dark blue dial with counters and 
Arabic numeral and index hour markers in azure blue, a feature that’s repeated on the hands, all coated 
with luminescent in corresponding colours. This is matched with a designer titanium- studded denim 
insert on a dark blue rubber strap. The movement inside is a UNICO automatic mechanical movement 
with fiyback and column wheel. Each watch comes with a matching pair of sunglasses. 

* Denotes translated prices 
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ILLUSTRATION BY YOHEI YAMAGUCHI. 






WATCHES - COLUMN 



Hamilton revives a cult classic. 

LOOKING AT IT NOW, you would never believe 
that this wonderfully futuristic-looking watch 
was actually introduced in 1957 as the first elec- 
tric watch. In 1961, it became known as the “Elvis 
Watch” after the King of Rock and Roll wore it in 
Blue Hawaii. Suffice to say, the Ventura by Ham- 
ilton caused quite a stir with its triangular look. 
Established in 1892, it is one of the great American 
watchmakers that traces its beginnings to pocket 
watches and later, timepieces for the railroad. To 
mark its 80th anniversary this year, Ventura has 
renamed the watch Hamilton Ventura Elvis80 and 
spruced it up. It’s been given an all-black look with 
a black dial and white Super-LumiNova hour in- 
dexes and hands, with a red hand for the central 
seconds. The good news is the latest edition beats 
with an all-new heart by Hamilton. The in-house 
calibre with an automatic mechanical movement 
has 80 hours of power reserve. 


Future ventures 


WORDS BY LEONG WONG. 
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WATCHES - PERPETUAL MOTION 



Ocean of technology 

Casio was born during the wave of new technoiogicai advancement in 
eiectronics just after the Second Worid War, and has ridden it ever since. 
Today, a iot has changed and yet they are stiii committed to teiiing the time with 
readabiiity and accuracy in this iatest age of advancements in eiectronics. 

Words by Leong Wong 
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WATCHES - PERPETUAL MOTION 


DAWN OF A NEW AGE 

The world of technology started to get exciting 
when electricity usage went beyond lighting and 
household appliances in the ’50s, and the second 
wave came in the ’60s with new electronic devices 
breaking onto the scene that seemed to change the 
world, especially the electronic calculator. Casio 
Computers was established in 1957 by three broth- 
ers— Tadao, Kazuo and Yukio Kashio— after they 
started manufacturing the world’s first all- electric 
compact calculator. With the trend of downsizing 
devices with multiple functions, it was only natural 
for them to produce the electronic watch. In 1974, 
Casio made their first foray into electronic watch 
manufacturing, and ever since then, the electric 
quartz movement has dominated the watch mar- 
ket. Casiotron was their first: it was affordable, un- 
necessarily accurate and modern. 

Some 10 years later, a young, funkier model was 
introduced: G- Shock. This shock- resistant model, 
designed for an active and sporty lifestyle, was a 
technological innovation because the quartz crys- 
tals within were very delicate. Sales took off, taking 
Casio far ahead of their competitors. It seemed like 
G- Shocks were being worn by almost every man, 
and later woman, from all walks of life and of all 
ages. Those who desired the ultimate accuracy 
experience were eventually rewarded when Casio 
introduced the solar-powered and satellite-receiv- 
ing wristwatch with solar battery in 2001, a watch 
using the then-relatively new GPS technology to 
obtain the most accurate time possible. 

In 2005, Casio introduced the elite Oceanus 
range. This sports watch has a case that has proven 
to be very popular in both Japan and the rest of 
Asia, with an analogue dial that is busy yet easily 
read. The watch later came with five motors to run 
different controls: time, stopwatch, seconds, day 
and hours. Though it may rely on electronics to 
power the watch and quartz to regulate the time, 
there are components that need to turn the hands 
and the counters of the analogue watch. 

In 2014, another breakthrough came in the 
form of “Global Time Sync”, which took the ana- 
logue watch to another level when Casio intro- 
duced the system to Oceanus. With this new sys- 
tem of obtaining time globally, the watch searches 
and determines the time synchronised from not 
only the triangulation of GPS, but also an entire 
system. The technology is supported by a multi- 
band system involving six transmission stations 
around the world: two in Japan, and one each in 
North America, the UK, Germany and China. If 
you are wearing an Oceanus OCW-GIOOO series, 
the watch will be automatically locked into the ra- 
dio wave of your region’s host transmitter, which 
will then set your watch to the ultimate in correct 
timing. If you are out of the region, the GPS will 
collaborate between all the five stations to give you 
the most appropriate time, for both the home time 
and the second time zone. It gives readings for 27 



cities of the 40 time zones with daylight saving on/ 
off. And it has 18 months of power reserve once it 
is fully charged. 

The aesthetic of the Oceanus OCW-GIOOO is 
very much inspired by our blue planet. The details 
in the range are mainly in blue, which is the brand 
colour, from the inner bezel to the re-blued sap- 
phire crystal, but of course, the watch does come 
in other colours, like black or burnished gold. The 
hands and the markers are all luminescent for easy 
reading in the dark. 


Above 

Casio Oceanus OCW-GIOOO, 
steel and blue. 


Q&A 

ESQUIRE: Which function is the most difficult to create and how long does it take? 
AKIO OTA, General Manager (Casio): There is no particular function that is more dif- 
ficult than the others, but the challenge lies in narrowing down the possible functions 
to what is useable for the end users. 

ESQ: What do you think of smartwatches like the Apple Watch? And what kind of 
impact will they have on quartz watches in general? 

AO: There is a difference between both. Apple Watch is a digital device and like all 
other smartwatches on the market. We, on the other hand, create actual watches with 
the user in mind and so with functions that they actually use. Some 15 years ago, we 
did functions that you currently see in smartwatches, like monitoring heart beat and 
an exercise log. But we decided to leave them out of our watches and just follow the 
direction we are in now. 

ESQ: Where does Casio's design inspiration come from? 

YOSHIYUKI HASEGAWA, Section Manager (Module Development Department): 

There is no design inspiration per se. We work on the product through our brand con- 
cept. We look at the functions that are going into the watch and also look at what the 
end user needs and match our design accordingly, depending on their professional 
needs, of course. 

ESQ: With the GPS and analogue reading system, do you still need quartz in your 
movement? And do you still require watchmakers to make watches? 

KATSUAKI KARASAWA, Section Manager (Product Planning Department Time- 
pieces): Yes, of course, we still use quartz in our watches. We need to regulate the 
accuracy of our watches. And we need the electricity to power the moving parts. 

We do not use watchmakers as everything is done by computerised machines. 
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Mechanical marvels 

Many watchmakers invest years of their lives developing the most exquisite and complicated 
mechanical marvels. 

Words by Steve Huyton 



A FEW MONTHS AGO, I was fortunate enough to 
visit the world watch show in Switzerland. Basel- 
world is attended annually by thousands of watch 
enthusiasts all searching for something special. 
Certainly this year delivered, and there was an 
abundance of sublime timepieces on display. Some 
of these watches have never been shown in public 
before and are limited to just one prototype watch. 
For that reason, I had to use all my powers of per- 
suasion to try them on. Here are five extraordinary 
creations that go well beyond the function of time- 
keeping. 

CABESTAN LUNA NERA 

Cabestan are renowned for their range of innova- 
tive timepieces like the Winch Tourbillon and Tra- 
pezium. The magnificent Luna Nera (formerly the 
Terra Luna) was released last year to great critical 
acclaim. The watch measures a substantial 46.5mm 
X 50.8mm X 19.1mm, which won’t appeal to the 


Above 

Angelus U10 
Tourbillon Lumiere. 

Above, right 

Cabestan Luna Nera. 



faint-hearted. The multi layered architectural dial 
is a revelation, especially the three-dimensional 
revolving moonphase indicator. This entire splen- 
dour is encapsulated in luxurious 18- carat red gold. 
At the heart of the watch is a highly accomplished 
mechanical hand-winding movement driven by a 
patented chain and fuse system. The Calibre CAB 
EC 102L comprises 939 components and oscillates 
at a frequency of 21,600 vibrations per hour. 

ANGELUS U10 TOURBILLON LUMIERE 

Angelus has a very rich history stretching back 
nearly 135 years and was originally established 
by Albert and Gustav Stolz. In 2011, Manufacture 
La Joux- Ferret SA revived the brand and a new 
exciting timepiece called the UlO Tourbillon Lu- 
miere has just been unveiled. This watch has a gi- 
gantic case measuring 62.75mm x 38mm x 15mm, 
which is designed to make a bold statement. What 
makes this timepiece so distinctive are the two 
sapphire windows displaying the time and the 
rotating tourbillon carriage. This supreme char- 
acteristic creates the illusion that the tourbillon is 
suspended in thin air. Beneath the refined facade 
is a sophisticated twin-barrel manual-winding 
movement. The Calibre AlOO comprises 38-jew- 
els and oscillates at a frequency of 18,000 vibra- 
tions per hour (2.5hz). 

GIRARD PERREGAUX TRI-AXIAL TOURBILLON 

Within the world of horology, Girard Perregaux 
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are synonymous with meticulous levels of crafts- 
manship. All of their watches are highly coveted, 
especially their exclusive complications. I had the 
privilege of trying on their wonderful Tri-Axial 
Tourbillon. This exceptional timepiece has a luxu- 
rious 18- carat white-gold case that measures 48mm 
X 16.83mm (excluding the crown). What makes this 
watch so special is the beautiful three-dimensional 
multi-layered dial. Other features include an offset 
sub -dial, retrograde power reserve and a phenom- 
enal rotating tourbillon, which is encapsulated in a 
sapphire crystal dome. Powering the timepiece is a 
34 -jewel mechanical movement that oscillates at a 
frequency of 21,600 vibrations per hour (3hz). 

RUDIS SYLVA HARMONIOUS OSCILLATOR 

Even though Rudis Sylva didn’t technically exhibit 
at Baselword, they still showcase their watches at 
the nearby Ramada Hotel. The brain behind the 
company is the dynamic designer and entrepre- 
neur Jacky Epitaux. Together with some talented 
watchmakers, they have created an extraordinary 
timepiece called the Harmonious Oscillator. The 
model I personally tried on was constructed from 
Grade 5 titanium and measures 44mm x 14.3mm. 
For that reason, it felt exceptionally lightweight 
and comfortable on the wrist. What makes this 
watch so wonderful is the open-worked dial, 
which perfectly exposes all the intricate engineer- 
ing. Beneath the sensational facade lies an in house 
developed mechanical movement that oscillates at 
a frequency of 21,600vph. 

LOUIS MOINET SA DERRICK GAZ TOURBILLON 

Within the watch industry, Louis Moinet SA are 
renowned for their craftsmanship and extraordi- 




Top, left 

Girard Perregaux Tri-Axial 
Tourbillon. 

Top 

Rudis Sylvia Harmonious 
Oscillator. 

Left 

Louis Moinet SA Derrick 
Gaz Tourbillon. 


nary attention to detail. This year at Baselworld, 
they unveiled an absolutely amazing watch called 
the Derrick Gaz Tourbillon. The luxurious 18-car- 
at white-gold case contains 50 individual parts 
and has a generous diameter of 47mm (excluding 
the crown). What makes this timepiece so unique 
is the striking three-dimensional facade. The dial 
contains many industrial elements (including an 
aluminium tower) that give the watch an architec- 
tural appearance. At the heart of the watch is a so- 
phisticated manual-winding tourbillon movement 
developed by Louis Moinet SA and Swiss company 
Concepto. This calibre comprises 19 jewels and os- 
cillates at a frequency of 21,600vph(3hz). ft 
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Feeling blue 

Blue is fast becoming a permanent fixture, favoured by the watch industry as much as classic hues 
like black and silver are. Blue is a masculine colour, but one with verve and cheek— plus, it's a great 
alternative from the mundane. 

Words by Leong Wong 




BULGARI 
Octo Solotempo 

Coming on the heels of its stunning and masculine sibling 
first launched in 2013, the 2015 edition is the best look- 
ing by far, especially with its sunburst midnight blue dial. 
Bulgari experimented with several rounds of application 
before finally getting the colour just right, where the blue 
contrasts beautifully with the steel applique hour indexes 
and Arabic numerals matching the faceted skeleton hands. 
The movement is in-house designed and manufactured, and 
contained in a complex multi-faceted stainless steel case. 



OMEGA 

Seamaster Bullhead Rio 2016 

How time flies! With less than a year to go before the Rio 
Olympic Games, Omega has launched their commemora- 
tive timepiece to celebrate the occasion with the Seamaster 
Bullhead. This edition has all the colours of the Brazilian 
flag— yellow, green, dark blue and a dash of red— which you 
can see on the inner bezel and the blue perforated leather 
straps with corresponding stitching. It has a silver dial with 
two sub-dials with steel hands and indexes, and red chrono 
hands. Within an airtight stainless steel case sits an auto- 
matic mechanical movement with chronograph function and 
52 hours of power reserve. 


CORUM 

Admirars Cup Legend 42 Chrono 

First launched in 1960 for sailing enthusiasts to remind them 
of the Mediterranean and Atlantic coastlines, needless to 
say, it took off like no other, as it was the only watch truly 
designed with sailors in mind. Yet, the Admiral's Cup is more 
than just its functions: the iconic dodecagon-shaped stain- 
less steel case plays host to a blue dial decorated with verti- 
cal stripes and applique hour indexes accompanying the 12 
nautical pennants on the inner bezel. The hour and minute 
hands are coated with Super-LumiNova, and there are three 
further chrono sub-dials and a small seconds. The automatic 
chronograph mechanical movement is housed within the 
stainless steel case. 
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BALL WATCH 
BMW Time Trekker 

Modern, sporty and peppered with just a hint of classic, 
this is the Time Trekker. It embodies the luxury marque's 
philosophy with all its signature textures and detailing, yet 
the watch remains clean and pure. The black ceramic on the 
stainless steel bezel has white luminous minute scales and 
a gauge for tracking the time. The dial is blue with gas tube 
hour indexes and hands. An automatic mechanical move- 
ment with chronometer certification (COSC) powers the 
watch and is contained in a stainless steel case. 




EDOX 

Hydro-Sub Automatic 50th Anniversary Limited Edition 

Freestyle diver Christian RedI has just completed his world- 
record dive in the Arctic Ocean at the North Pole. Although 
he was wearing the previous edition— which is basically 
the same watch except for cosmetic changes— this version 
has proven that it can function without any problems at the 
bone-numbing temperature of -40°C. The Anniversary edi- 
tion comes with a dark blue dial with a black flange, Super- 
LumiNova-coated applique hour indexes, hour and minute 
hands, and a green second hand. The watch is powered by 
an automatic movement encased in a stainless steel body. 


TUDOR 

Pelagos 

When it comes to diving, you really don't want to be fussing with 
complications. Instead, you want something that is quick and 
easy to read, a watch that tells you that your diving time is up and 
you need to surface right now. This is exactly what the Pelagos 
achieves. The matte blue ceramic on the unidirectional titanium 
bezel with minute counter and gauge matches the matte blue 
dial with white luminescent hour indexes and hands. The case is 
made of titanium with a helium release at nine o'clock and it has a 
stainless steel caseback. The automatic movement within is a new 
manufacture calibre MT5612 with COSC (Swiss Official Chronom- 
eter Testing Institute) certification. 
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Tourbillon 

Red-gold case. Grey 
galvanised guilloche dial 
with a silvered openwork 
satin-brushed grid and 
sunburst effect. Black 
transferred Roman numerals 
with mysterious tourbillon 
at six o'clock. Hand-wound 
mechanical movement. 



INDISPENSABLE 


You don't usually see the two together, but with Cartier, it is a must. When fusing the alchemy of 
aesthetic brilliance with technical excellence, the maison is simply second to none. 


Photography by Kahmun 
Styling by Suyen 
Text by Leong Wong 
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Rotonde de Cartier 
Astrotourbillon Skeleton 

White-gold case. 

Openwork dial with Roman 
numerals and blue steel 
hands. An elongated 
minute tourbillon carriage 
acts as the central seconds 
hand. Hand-wound 
mechanical movement. 
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Tank Louis Cartier Skeleton 
Sapphire Watch 

Pink-gold case. Openwork dial 
with gold skeleton bridge and 
blue steel hands. Hand-wound 
mechanical movement. 
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Rotonde de Cartier Flying 
Tourbillon Reversed Dial Watch 

White-gold case. Sunburst guilloche 
dial with off-centred blue steel hands 
and 60-second tourbillon as the 
minute indicator. Black transfer hour 
indexes on the flange. Hand-wound 
mechanical movement. 
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Rotonde de Cartier Annual 
Calendar in White Gold 

White-gold case. Grey 
galvanised guilloche dial with 
white transfer Roman numeral 
hour markers. Date sits at 12 
o'clock, with a further three- 
month date window on the 
mid-flange and a red indicator 
at six o'clock. Blue steel hour 
and minute hands. Automatic 
mechanical movement with 
annual date function. 
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Rotonde de Cartier Annual 
Calendar in Yellow Gold 

Pink-gold case. Silver galvanised 
guilloche dial with black transfer 
Roman numeral hour markers. 
Automatic mechanical movement 
with annual date function. 
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You reap what you sow. 


Photography by Irina Bordeaux 
Words by Sim Wie Boon 


ROCCO P BOOTS 

Rocco Pistolesi's unconventional 
approach to footwear design 
has won him a cult following in 
Japan and Korea. He feels that 
good craftsmanship is a must, 
and while some things must be 
improved upon, it doesn't mean 
everything must change with the 
passing season. These simple 
yet intentionally weathered 
ankle boots embody Rocco P 
craftsmanship at its "Made in 
Italy" best. 
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CARTIER 24-HOUR BAG 

More than just the purveyor of 
watches and fine jewellery, Cartier 
also offers luxe leather goods, 
which are inspired by its founder's 
vision and passion for travel. This 
caramel-coloured calfskin 24-hour 
bag features palladium-finished 
details, an ebony lining and 
embossed silver Cartier markings. 
Elegant, stark and refined. 
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3. 

CORUM ADMIRAL'S CUP 
CHALLENGER 44 CHRONO 
RUBBER WATCH 

Limited to only 120 pieces worldwide, 
the robust Corum Admiral's Cup 
Challenger watch is singular for its 
almost fully black vulcanised rubber 
exterior. Its hands are luminescent 
and rhodium-plated, as are the 
Arabic numeral and index hour 
markers, so no more squinting in the 
club when you have better things to 
keep an eye on. 





Dior 


DIOR HOMME 

BAUMEAPR^S RASACJE 
ATTEFl-SHAyE BALM 


4 . 

DIOR HOMME 
AFTERSHAVE 

Soothe your skin with Dior 
Homme's oil-free aftershave 
balm that relieves razor burn 
with a hint of vanilla. The 
result? A face that is hydrated, 
supple and subtly scented. 
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GIORGI 
EAU DE 

Lemon oi 
bergamol 
soft, velv( 






6 . 

IMPERIAL PORCELAIN 
FACTORY CUP AND SAUCER 

Established in 1744, the Imperial 
Porcelain Factory was the first 
facility of its kind in Russia. For 
centuries, it only produced wares 
exclusively for the Romanov 
family and Russian Imperial 
court. Nowadays, however, it's 
experiencing a renaissance of 
sorts due to the nostalgia for all 
things vintage Russian. 
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7 . 

MASSIMO DUTTI PERSONAL 
TAILORING COAT 

While not available in Malaysia— or 
rather not yet, at least— Massimo 
Dutti's personal tailoring service 
offers a little something extra to those 
seeking a clothing option that is more 
than made to measure but not quite 
bespoke. This coat is definitely an -f 
ideal travel companion for that flying 
visit to Europe for work. 



1 ^ 
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BORK ROBUSTO 1C 

Yes, these are weights 
for toning, stretching c 
be exact. Don't let thei 
covering and pebble s 
thinking they are nothi 
overpriced paperweigi 
only has an antibacteri 
ergonomic design, bul 





9 . 

MINI CLUBMAN 

Love it or loathe it, you have to 
admit that the Mini Clubman has 
stayed true to its vision, even with 
this latest iteration. Introduced 
in 2007 as a departure from the 
standard Mini Cooper, its wagon- 
cum-van silhouette continues to 
divide opinion; but just like any 
man should, it has prevailed and 
left the naysayers in the dust. 
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GRAND CRU VINOTECA 
WINE GLASS 

Now that autumn has rolled 
around (alright, we don't have 
four seasons here, but let's 
just play pretend for a while, 
shall we?), it's time to embrace 
full-bodied, deeper notes, and 
these glasses will allow those 
flavours to develop fully. 






















TRAVEL 


DIETER'S 
DREAM TAKES 
FLIGHT 

RIMOWA, known for its luggage 
with the grooves, has set its sights 
even higher, around 4,000m to be 
exact. Its flying CEO Dieter Morszeck 
brings one of the most gorgeous 
planes ever made— the Junkers F13— 
back into production, and Esquire 
has a first-class ticket to see the 
new beauty. 

Words by Sam Coleman 


FLIGHT. Of all the aspirations of travel, of all the 
many ways we’ve sought to achieve mankind’s epic 
journey, by land or by sea, being as light as the heav- 
ens, viewing the world from above with the birds, 
flying was the last and the most sought- out mode 
of journeying. It was also the most dangerous with 
the first aviators risking their lives to demonstrate 
that flight was possible, and soon, the possible be- 
came the essential, when we found that we could 
travel great distances on wings. Through deadly 
trial and error, the age of air travel for the wealthy 
few was ushered in, and when costs were brought 
down and the levels of comfort were brought up, 
to the masses. Consider this: in 1950, there were 31 
million passengers who flew worldwide. By 2010, 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY RIMOWA. 
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Above 

Aeronautics visionary 
Hugo Junkers. 

Right 

The F13 could be fitted with 
pontoons to land on water. 

Previous spread 

The new Rimowa Junkers 
F13 takes flight. 



that figure rose a hundredfold to 297 million pas- 
senger flights, and it will double again in the next 
20 years. Barring horrible flight incidences (which 
don’t really deter anybody from flying, merely 
making us more anxious at take-off), we take air 
travel for granted; it’s a given of modernity The 
A380 is so stable that it feels like a hotel that ar- 
rives in a different time zone. For many, it has be- 
come as simple as commuting. What happened to 
the romance? What happened to the actual love of 
flying, the thrill of the skies? 

Dieter Morszeck, CEO of RIMOWA looked at 
this trajectory of cheaper, faster, more accessible 
travel, and sighed. True— he’d built a global lux- 
ury company on the expansion of travellers and 
their luggage needs through his third-generation 
firm, RIMOWA— but, as the saying goes, what do 
you give a man who has everything? Answer: you 
give him a challenging dream, one that money 
alone cannot secure nor can individual will alone 


accomplish. And for Morszeck— a certified pilot 
who counts the minutes of a workday until he can 
get in his plane and soar into the clouds— a dream 
began to settle that was truly audacious for a 
manufacturer of travel bags. He wanted to build a 
plane that embodied the Golden Age of air travel, 
that spoke of a time when small numbers of pas- 
sengers would pay high prices to see miraculous 
things as they flew, not simply as a way to depart 
from one place and arrive at another. He wanted 
to build an aircraft that harked back to a time 
when travellers dressed smartly for the journey, 
and when the journey itself and how they trav- 
elled, what and whom they travelled with, and 
where they stayed was an adventure. He would 
build a plane that spoke to all this, and luckily, he 
didn’t need to go very far. 

The early years of commercial air travel date 
back to 1909, when aircraft vacillated between 
a service that delivered mail, a possible military 
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purpose and— least advised— a passenger service. 
Still, DELAG, Deutsche Luftschiffahrts-Aktieng- 
esellschaft, a company whose mainstay business 
was dirigibles (zeppelins, etc.), introduced com- 
mercial craft. A decade later the Dutch KLM was 
born (1920) and the English Channel crossed by 
George Holt Thomas in 1916 (price GBP21), all us- 
ing a fixed-wing plane, an important innovation. 

Enter Junkers Flugzeug- und Motorenwerke 
AG, a German aircraft manufacturer built on the 
genius of Hugo Junkers, who was an engineer, a 
lecturer, an essential driver of the Bauhaus move- 
ment and, as the First World War of 1914 to 1918 
demanded, a military aircraft advisor. (In the Sec- 
ond World War, he created the terrifying Stuka 
dive-bomber, as well as the Ju88 bomber.) He’s 
credited with the Junkers Jul of 1915; the W33, 
which made the first commercial east-to-west 
crossing of the Atlantic Ocean; as well as the 
Junkers Ju 52, “Tante Ju”, the all-metal aircraft 


that many a movie star would descend from to 
meet the waiting paparazzi. Junkers’ innovations 
are too many to list, but chief among them is the 
use of special alloy aluminium, duralumin, which 
was stressed and corrugated, its control surfaces 
horn balanced. He’s credited with our first all- 
metal airplanes. 

The Junkers F13 is the accumulation of the 
brand’s spirit. An aerodynamically sleek, all-met- 
al, low-wing cantilever (without external bracing) 
monoplane, it carried four passengers in its hull, 
with even the luxury of heating. The F13 has the 
distinction of being the world’s first aircraft de- 
signed specifically to accommodate passengers. It 
even had— again, unusual for the time— seat belts. 
The cockpit for the pilots was open, allowing 
them to sniff the low clouds for rain, to feel the air 
pressure and the temperature in their bodies, not 
just from their limited instruments. A more sen- 
sual flying adventure there was none, and the F13 
ferried dignitaries, royalty and celebrities across 
such monuments as Niagara Falls, the Sahara des- 
ert and the skylines of Berlin, Paris and New York. 
Junkers’ shiny corrugated duralumin was the 
aesthetic of travel, which RIMOWA recognised 


Top 

The level of luxury and 
exclusivity in the F13 was 
unmatched. 

Above 

The open cockpit design was 
a reference to the biplane 
standard of such exposure, 
allowing for pilots to judge the 
flying conditions more readily. 

Below 

The luggage with the grooves 
started with this piece of 
Topas in 1950. 
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by adapting its style to grace their first signature 
series: the Topas. Morszeck knew which plane he 
would recreate: he would revive the Junkers F13. 
But it would be a long, at times difficult, process. 

The first hurdle was the fact that there were so 
few Junkers F13s in existence. Though 322 were 
built, only a handful remains (five reside in muse- 
ums), and of those, only two are operable. What’s 
more, almost no technical plans have survived. 
To pull this off, a highly collaborative global proj- 
ect was necessary. Morszeck turned to partners 
Verein der Freunde historischer Luftfahrzeuge 
(Friends of Historical Aircraft Association), the 
Swiss JU-AIR aerospace company, and— impor- 
tantly— the Deutsches Technikmuseum who had 
one of the few examples of an intact F13 in the 
world. To achieve his dream, Morszeck embarked 
on a journey of discovery and creation, and I was 
able to follow his path, first to Munich to see a 
historic original of the famous plane, before expe- 
riencing the newly recreated aircraft in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, at the EAA Airventure show, the larg- 
est gathering of flight enthusiasts and aeronautics 
displays in the world. 

Munich is welcoming on this particular spring 


day— its comfortable embrace and laidback style 
are exactly what visitors expect from the city of 
Oktoberfest and bratwurst. Our mission, though, 
draws us inside one of the largest museums by 
square footage on earth: the Deutsches Technik- 
museum, a pantheon of man’s innovation and en- 
gineering prowess. A crack of lightning pierces the 
space as a live, controlled demonstration of early 
power station electrodes is shown. “It’s meant to 
get a reaction,” says Gerrit Faust, one of the mu- 
seum’s experts, as he guides us to our target, quite 
possibly the best-preserved F13 in the world. “Now 
that’s an exciting story [how this F13 came to the 
museum]. This aircraft was built in Dessau in 1927 
or 1928, and then sold to the King of Afghanistan, 
Aman Ullah. In the ’60s, Kurt H Weil, who worked 
for Junkers in Dessau, went to the University of 
Kabul as a professor. He discovered the wreck of 
the aircraft in a junkyard. In 1969, the government 
of Afghanistan donated the aircraft to the Deutsch- 
es Museum. It was restored, and since 1984, has 
been part of our exhibition. It’s one of only four 
remaining Junkers F13 in museums worldwide,” 
he narrates. 

Sitting in the plane, one can only imag- 
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Below and right 

As no extant plans of the 
F13 existed. The Rimowa F13 
team had to get to work to 
3D map and create a version 
to use for production. 



ine looking down at the landscape, the terrain 
slowly turning over as the kilometres click by. 
Unlike many planes of the day that used canvas 
stretched over wood frames, the F13 metal con- 
struction and rivets spoke to reassurance and 
safety; even in rough weather, it would surely 
feel safer than those other planes. Asked how the 
museum participated with RIMOWA and Faust 
tells that the collaboration was seminal. “In June 
2014, RIMOWA employees took a lot of detailed 
pictures of our F13 and visited our archives. We 
have a lot of documents here about Junkers— the 
company archives are part of the archives of the 
Deutsches Museum. Probably without our docu- 
ments about the aircraft, the reconstruction proj- 
ect wouldn’t have been possible.” 

Next stop, the United States where we’ll see- 
after 15 months of technical and trial- and- error 
manufacturing— Morszeck’s F13 about to be vault- 
ed onto the world’s skies. 

The flight from Chicago to Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, aboard a chartered 747 is the perfect way to 
fly into the world’s busiest airspace: the Experi- 
mental Aircraft Association Airventure 2015 is 
the site where the world’s flight fanciers— pi- 
lots, ex- and present military and armchair his- 
torians— congregate. The scene of 10,000 small 
planes, private Cessnas and the like, which have 
been flown in the way people drive their cars to a 
national park vacation, line the airfleld with tents 
between them. It seems like a rock festival, and in 
some ways, it is. But instead of Radiohead head- 
lining, it would be the Red Bull stunt formation 
team and a new Airbus prototype. 

Like a slew of aeronautic companies, RIMOWA 


will showcase their plane here with the difference 
that, alongside the aeronautic press, will be life- 
style ones (me), leaving hardcore aircraft enthu- 
siasts somewhat confused as to what the premier 
luggage producer is doing manufacturing planes. 
But as Morszeck takes the stage to introduce the 
first glimpse of the F13, he is confident and pas- 
sionate: “It all started with a dream, a vision. 
And now, we see the dream come true. It’s re- 
ally something unbelievable. And there are those 
that ask what’s the connection between luggage 
and the F13? I can tell you that in 1950, my father 
developed the first luggage with the grooves and 
the material was duralumin: aircraft aluminium. 
It was lightweight, extremely durable. I’ve been 
a pilot for 33 years now, and when we crossed the 
Atlantic with a Junkers Ju52, when I saw Green- 
land’s white and turquoise from above, something 
told me that I had to create these planes, make 
this experience available to the people. It’s like 
flying in the ’20s, it’s like riding a wild horse.” 

The curtain is pulled from the mysterious 
plane as his speech ends, and the RIMOWA Junk- 
ers F13 comes into view, its black fuselage encas- 
ing the propeller housing proudly declaring it is a 
Junkers as the silver duralumin sweeps back. The 
open cockpit (“It’s like a convertible!” Morszeck 
says enthusiastically) looks like something out of 
an Errol Flynn movie. Judging by the thunderous 
applause by the world’s aeronautic community, 
Morszeck looks like he has a hit on his hands. 
“Imagine: seeing the Alps from a slow speed and 
low altitude; it’s something you’d never forget,” 
he ponders, as he taps the corrugated wings of his 
newest creation. 
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MORSZECK ON THE FLY 

We caught up to the busy RIMOWA CEO as he 
previewed his newest creation and talked about 
the world’s most iconic luxury travel cases. 

ESQUIRE: Being the grandson of the brand 
founder probably has its benefits and challeng- 
es. What do you think those would be? 

DIETER MORSZECK: As I grew up in this com- 
pany I learned a lot from my father. It’s great that 
you can give the knowledge to the next generation, 
and you have the same goals. My father and grand- 
father were very successful at what they did, and it 
was a big challenge to replicate such success. 


ESQ: Your growth in 2012/2013 was phenom- 
enal, 40 percent. That's an incredible achieve- 
ment for a legacy brand: what do you attribute 
that success to? 

D M : The quality of our products combined with a 
very good after-sales service is the key factor. The 
brand awareness for RIMOWA grows as we ex- 
pand globally and increase our productivity. 

ESQ: Having said that, you must have been mas- 
sively hit in 2001 at the time of 9/11. It almost put 
Tumi out of business. How did it affect you? 

DM: It was a difficult time for us as well, but we 
managed it. We did not lose turnover. 


ESQ: The grooved duralumin is so constant; 
you've even carried it over from the Topas to the 
Salsa. Do you ever feel the need to try another 
type of logo-ing? Has there ever been a smooth 
RIMOWA case? 

DM: The distinctive grooved structure has not 
changed since 1950, and will not be changed, as it 
is our trademark. And we only produce hard- sided 
luggage because we concentrate on what we do best. 

ESQ: What's your personal piece that you trav- 
el with? 

DM: Personally, I really like the Salsa Deluxe 
3- Suiter, because it provides a two-chamber sys- 
tem to optimise organisation and keep everything 
in place. Garments and travel items can be ac- 
cessed separately. 

ESQ: You're a pilot; doesn't that come in 
handy! Was that in relation to the business or 
something unrelated? 

DM : Since my childhood, I have been interested in 
aviation and always wanted to be a pilot. Now that 
I’m working at RIMOWA, I decided to be a private 
pilot instead, and love to be up in the air. 

ESQ: We love the Junkers plane. Tell us your 
thoughts on the plane and how it inspired the 
RIMOWA groove. 

DM: Originally launched in 1919, the Junkers F13 
revolutionised aircraft construction, superseding 
wooden planes with a fabric covering. It was the 
first all-metal aircraft with a closed passenger cab- 
in, and it was exported around the globe. In 1950, 
my father introduced the first RIMOWA alumin- 
ium suitcase with the characteristic grooves that 
was made of the same material. 

ESQ: Can you tell me some personal, insider 
history of the brand? Something that few peo- 
ple know about? There's an origin story that 
says there was a fire that left only the alumin- 
ium prototypes. It sounds too good to be true. 
Please set the record straight. 

D M : That story is actually true. There was a fire in 
our factory in Cologne and only aluminium could 
resist the heat, so we started to work with this ma- 
terial, instead of plywood and leather. 


ESQ: How do you define the current strategy: 
rolling out stores, more online presence, Asia 
expansion? 

DM: RIMOWA is expanding very fast and we are 
opening new stores all over the world. The prod- 
ucts are available in our stores and from selected 
dealers, but we always make sure to have a nice 
presentation in the shop. Although, RIMOWA 
stores have their own unique character in terms 
of the building or the individual interior design, 
each store matches the concept of simple ele- 
gance with glossy white furniture. 

ESQ: It looks like a newish strategy was to ramp 
up production capacity in key markets like 
North America (Ontario), South America (Bra- 
zil) and Europe (Czech Republic), but nothing 
in Asia yet. Is that in the planning? What's your 
take on that? 

DM: We have four production facilities in Ger- 
many, Brazil, Czech Republic and Canada. And we 
ship our products globally, also to Asia, but we do 
not plan to start production there. 

ESQ: Do you feel the "made in Germany" mon- 
ocle has the same power as "made in Italy"? 

D M : “Made in Germany” is our trademark, and it’s 
very important to our customers because it stands 
for high-quality products. 

ESQ: Looking back at the history of innovation, 
you were the first luggage brand to use polycar- 
bonate. That was a massive risk, but the payoff 
has been tremendous. Please tell us about the 
decision process to begin the R&D. 

DM: The invention of polycarbonate cases was 
RIMOWA’s biggest challenge, but also our biggest 
success so far. This innovation revolutionised the 
industry. In 1997, when we had the first contact 
with this material, we jumped on the shells like 
little children. We were fascinated by how the 
material popped back into its original form. 

ESQ: Were there obstacles? 

D M : Of course, there were obstacles, because we 
had to test this completely new material. But we 
never gave up, and in the end, it took about three 
years until we had the final product. 
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ESQ: You've been credited with "Handmade 
Meets High-Tech" as a slogan. I think that most 
people don't consider that there's a lot of hand- 
crafting to a RIMOWA case. 

DM: Many parts of our production are handmade. 
It isn’t easy to work with materials like alumin- 
ium and polycarbonate. A few smaller parts are 
produced by machine, but most steps are hand- 
crafted. And we only use the best material to get 
the best quality. 

ESQ: I've had some casters come off and that 
gave me the chance to see the RIMOWA service 
up close. It's impressive; I've never seen such a 
good global network. Is that a priority for the 
company, to give such a high level of service? 
DM: Yes, our service is very important to us. We 
offer a high-quality product to our customers and 
want to assure that they are satisfied with it for 
many years to come. 

ESQ: One downside I suppose to the Topas is 
that the duralumin dents. Do you have some 
advice on that? 

DM: Dents and scratches on a suitcase are the 
special patina that makes it an extraordinary part 
of your life. Together with stickers from different 
destinations, the suitcase can tell a story. 

ESQ: What was your proudest moment with the 
company? 



DM: My proudest moment with RIMOWA was 
the introduction of polycarbonate suitcases in 
2000. It was a stroke of genius and changed the 
luggage industry. We put everything on one card 
and were very successful. Furthermore, the re- 
turn of the F13 was a big highlight in my life, too. 

ESQ: What's your personal motto? 

DM: Be passionate about what you do. And have 
fun! 

ESQ: What's your travel philosophy? Travel 
less and in luxury or as far as you can go? 

DM: Travelling is a great pleasure and it’s not im- 
portant how far you go. You should enjoy every 
step of it. a 


Above 

The newly minted F13. 

Left 

CEO and passionate pilot 
Dieter Morszeck. 
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THE BARBER 
DOSSIER: 

LOS ANGELES 

Famous hotels, clubs, bars and 
the ocean— there's much more to 
LA than the movie business. 

Words by Tom Barber 


LOS ANGELES iS ONE of the most polarised and 
polarising places on the planet: a city of angels and 
devils where mindful vegan yoga bunnies mingle 
with 24-hour party people; millionaire movie 
moguls in Malibu mansions avoid cardboard city- 
dwellers living just a few blocks away. Even visitors 
get in on the act, tending to love or loathe the place. 
What’s undeniable, though, is if you do LA right, it’s 
one of the great travel experiences. In a megacity of 
joined-up small cities, you need to choose the LA 
that suits you, and stick to it. Ff 

Tom Barber is a founder of the award-winning originaltravel.co.uk 


1. DO 

Walk the trails through supersized city lung Griffith Park 
(4,100 acres) to the Hollywood sign and the Griffith Observa- 
tory where you can— finally— make sense of the urban sprawl 
with views down across the town all the way from newly de- 
sirable Downtown to ocean-lapping Santa Monica. 
griffithobservatory.org 

2. SHOP 

The vinyl revival shows no signs of winding down so pick up 
some vintage long players at Amoeba, a record store span- 
ning an entire city block. Appropriately for Hollywood, there 
are also DVDs in a selection reckoned to run to millions. 
amoeba.com 

3. LUNCH 

Travis Lett's Gjelina is almost single-handedly responsible 
for some of the biggest food fashions in recent years, from 
kale salads (boo) to "farm to table" eating (a lot less boo). 
The locals sniff that the clientele— and consequently the 
vibe— has changed, but lunch here remains a quintessential 
LA experience, as long as you're prepared to queue. If you 
can't bag a table try GTA, the takeaway version next door. 
gjelina.com 




AVOID 

Being fat. Forget the 
stereotype of the 
Stateside tubster, LA 
(well, the bits you'll 
visit) is pretty much 
fat-free. Three reasons: 
no one walks anywhere 
so they work out 
instead; the climate 
positively demands 
outdoor activity; and 
evvery other person is 
trying to break into the 
movies. 


4. SEE 

Venice Beach has changed dramatically since Google and 
Snapchat moved in (cue inevitable "Silicon Beach" rebrand 
and eye-watering rent rises) but the body sculptors still preen 
on the boardwalk. Google's new LA home in Frank Gehry's 
Binoculars Building is worth the trip alone, venicebeach.com 

5. PARTY 

A '20s theatre in Hollywood that hosted The Beatles back 
in '64, Avalon is now a dance music mecca with one huge 
dancefloor, three bars and LA's loudest sound system and 
best licence (24-hour, basically). Gravitate late to Bardot 
lounge upstairs to find harder partying A-listers admiring an- 
other beautiful sunrise, avalonhollywood.com 

6. DINE 

Roy Choi gets kudos for his name, and also as a pioneer 
of street food-truck culture. Roy returns to his roots with 
Commissary, on the roof of the greenhouse-like Line Hotel in 
hipster haven Koreatown. That's the clue that the emphasis 
is on veg (LA has such a critical mass of meat-eateries that 
veggie joints are at the top of their game) but carnivores need 
not panic as there are also (very good) burgers and seafood. 
thelinehotel.com 

7. STAY 

There are chic boutique hotels galore, but head to the Cha- 
teau Marmont, designed, in true understated LA fashion, like 
a medieval French castle. Book a cottage in the extraordinary 
garden and reserve a table for lunch on the terrace where you 
will almost certainly rub shoulders with celebs. They'll order 
off menu, you'll have the burrata and English pea bruschetta. 
Owner Andre Balazs is also behind London's ridiculously pop- 
ular Chiltern Firehouse, chateaumarmont.com 

8. DRINK 

Ho-hum from the outside, inside West Hollywood's Laurel 
Hardware is a drinking den for the discerning, with an olive 
tree-shaded courtyard and LA's best cocktail list. Try an Oak 
Room— a mix of bourbon, lemon, strawberry, oregano and ap- 
erol. Iaurelhardware.com 

9. WHEN IN... 

Talk about the traffic: Angelenos discuss it all the time. No 
one would dream of taking the bus and, come mid-afternoon, 
the freeways (even those 12-lanes wide) spawn multiple Mi- 
chael Douglas in Falling Down meltdowns because everybody 
drives everywhere. 
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Daniel Craig 

[continued from page 85] have tO be early 
doors. What goes on after hours, I’m not so 
sure about. But I don’t judge him. It’s not 
the job of an actor to judge your character.” 

Nor does he think it is his job, specifi- 
cally, to rescue Bond from the critics who 
see him as a throwback to an earlier, less 
politically correct era. When I interviewed 
Craig in 2011, we spent quite a lot of time 
on what Bond represents as a figure in the 
culture. What does it say about men— Brit- 
ish men especially, but men all over the 
world, too— that our most potent symbol 
of masculinity is a lonely, socially malad- 
justed killer with no family or friends, un- 
able to maintain a loving relationship with 
a woman and with apparently no life what- 
soever outside his work? 

“He’s very lonely,” Craig says now. 
“There’s a great sadness. He’s with these 
beautiful women but then they leave and 
it’s... sad. And as a man gets older it’s not 
a good look. It might be a nice fantasy— 
that’s debatable— but the reality, after 
a couple of months...” 

What does it say, too, that Bond is a 
fantasy figure for a Britain that no longer 
exists, an Imperial warrior who satis- 
fies the rest of our vicarious appetites— 
no longer as easily fulfilled as they once 
were— to travel to exotic locations, ex- 
ecute the natives, and then have sex with 
their women? 

“Hopefully,” he says, “my Bond is not 
as sexist and misogynistic as [earlier in- 
carnations]. The world has changed. I am 
certainly not that person. But he is, and so 
what does that mean? It means you cast 
great actresses and make the parts as good 
as you can for the women in the movies.” 

It’s a difficult line to walk, I imagine, to 
keep the essence of brand Bond, but to up- 
date it so he doesn’t seem like a dinosaur. 
“There’s a delicate balance to it,” he says. 

Bond, of course, represents something 
different to Craig than to anyone else. 
“For me,” he says, “it’s an opportunity as 
an actor to take part in movies that are 
thin on the ground: where you have a pro- 
ducer, in Barbara Broccoli, who’s dedicat- 
ed her life to this; where you get together 
a team of people and push them as far as 
you can; where I can push myself as far as 
I can. When it boils down to it, if you’re 
going to make these kind of movies you 
want to be in that atmosphere. It’s all you 
can ask for.” 

IT'S BEEN THREE YEARS since we’ve 
seen Daniel Craig in a new movie. 

In 2013, he acted in a play, on Broadway, 


with his wife— a very well received revival 
of Harold Pinter’s Betrayal, directed by the 
late Mike Nichols— but between Skyfall 
and Spectre, he has done no screen acting. 

For a time, he says, especially at the 
beginning of his Bond career, he felt pres- 
sure to prove he was more than a block- 
buster hunk. 

“I worked a lot before [Casino Roy ale]. 
I did lots of things, I worked with amaz- 
ing directors. I was very relaxed about 
what I did. I knew I could act.” Then Bond 
happened. “There’s kind of a rigidity to it. 
You’re playing this very specific character 
and everybody starts looking at you in that 
way, and you’re like, T’m not that’.” 

“I did feel like, T’ve got to look like 
I’m doing other stuff.’ But then it was, 
‘Who for?’ So the public think, ‘Ooh, isn’t 
he versatile?”’ 

More recently, he’s decided to stop 
worrying about all that. On Spectre, he 
says, “I relaxed. It was like, ‘F**k it. I’m 
James Bond, for f**k’s sake. So I’ll do 
James Bond.’ The fact of it is, it’s not a bad 
position to be in. I used to get asked all the 
time, ‘Don’t you worry that you’re going 
to get typecast?’ ‘And?’ I mean, talk about 
a high-class problem.” 

In any case, he says, his break from 
the screen “wasn’t because I couldn’t get 
the gigs”. He does an impression of a des- 
perate luwie: “It was just terrible, agent 
wouldn’t answer the phone...” 

So, where has he been all this time? 
“We’ve got a place in the country, in New 
York,” he says. “There’s a lot to do there. I 
read, I photograph things really badly.” I’d 
noticed him doing just that earlier in the 
day. “Maybe one-in-a-thousand comes 
out. I’m working that ratio down.” 

He has an office in the house. “I try to 
get there once a day, surf the internet for 
half an hour.” He laughs. “Phew! Knack- 
ering.” He’s being self-deprecating. In re- 
ality, he’s been working on Spectre, on and 
off, for two years, and he’s been at it every 
day for the past six months at least. 

There’s a chance he won’t play Bond 
again but no chance he’ll stop acting. “I 
don’t know what I’d do with myself if I 
didn’t act,” he says. He tells me he’s made 
a pledge to himself to be a bit more proac- 
tive about work. Watching films over the 
past year or so he’s occasionally thought 
to himself, “‘God, I’d love to meet that 
director.’ And then it’s like, ‘Oh! I can!’ 
That realisation is weird. Like, maybe if 
I phone them up they might go for lunch 
with me...” 

All that said, he has no plans. “Nothing 
at all. But I’m not worried. Not yet.” 

In 2012, he told me that his transition 


from jobbing actor to A-list star had not 
been an easy one. “It threw me for a loop. 
It really shook me up and made me look at 
the world in a very different way. It con- 
fused the hell out of me. Fame and fortune, 
for want of a better expression, is scary. 
I couldn’t find a lot of fun in it.” 

That is another aspect of his life he’s 
learned to be more philosophical about. 
Of the attention and the hoopla and the 
press commitments, he says, “You just 
have to go, ‘Isn’t this great?’ As opposed 
to, ‘Isn’t this awful?’ But believe me, after 
the fifth interview of the day, sometimes 
you’re like, ‘Get me out of here.’ I used 
to get a bit pissed off about things, and if 
somebody else gets dodgy with me in an 
interview now— and it still happens— I’m 
less likely to say, ‘Go f**k yourself.’ Now 
I just laugh, and go, ‘Really? Of all the 
things that are going on in the world at 
the moment, this matters most?’ It really 
doesn’t.” 

Our attitude to Bond, and to Holly- 
wood movies in general, he thinks, should 
be, “Let’s celebrate this. It’s good fun. 
And of all the industries that make lots 
of money in the world, yes, the movie in- 
dustry is a bit crooked and there are some 
sharks and not very nice people, but it’s a 
fairly open book: you come and see it, we 
make money. It’s not, ‘Come and see it and 
we’ll fleece you somehow and sell your 
house.’ We’re not bankers. It’s entertain- 
ment. I think there are worse professions 
to be involved with.” 

Will he miss James Bond, when it’s an- 
other actor carrying the Walther PPK, at 
the wheel of the Aston Martin? 

“Yeah, of course I will.” 

What will he miss most? “Doing the 
films; just that. You know, it sounds awful 
but I’ve been left a wealthy man by doing 
this. I can afford to live very comfortably. 
Things are taken care of. Family and kids 
are taken care of and that’s a massive re- 
lief in anybody’s life. I’m incredibly fortu- 
nate. But the other stuff that goes along 
with it...” He trails off for a moment. “The 
day I can walk into a pub and someone 
goes, ‘Oh, there’s Daniel Craig’ and then 
just leaves me alone, that’ll be great.” 

For now, at least, were he to walk into 
a pub, people would see James Bond first, 
Daniel Craig second. And they would not 
leave him alone. He’s made his peace with 
it, for as long as it lasts. 

If it were to be the case that he’s shot 
his last scene as James Bond, would he 
feel satisfied with what he’s achieved? 
“Immensely,” he says. “I’ve done my best.” 

And with that we drain our beers, stub 
out our fags, and head off back to work. FI 
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COMING NEXT MONTH 


AND THE MUSIC PLAYED ON... 

ISSUE 

Punk in Malaysia (the kids are united). 

Our music scene in Louis Vuitton (they will never be divided). 

Theo James. Don't know him? We all will soon. 

Travel to beautiful Portofino. 

Music is the food of style, and Esquire is going to play on. 


On sale late October 2015 

MALAYSIA 
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THIS WAY OUT 


THE ESQUIRE BOND GIRL QUIZ 

Want to be invited to the exciusive Esquire premiere screening of the upcoming Bond fiick. Spectre? 

Just take this quiz. 


We have 16 exquisitely beautiful ladies below, a few of them were Bond girls, but some 
were not. Can you spot who played Bond girls? Give us the name of the actress, the 
character she played and the title of the Bond movie she was in, and then we might 
just give you two pairs of passes to Esquire's exclusive premiere screening of Spectre 
at Pavilion, KL in November. Email your answers to editor@esquire.nny. 
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WELCOME TO 
THE NEXT LEVEL 



RICHERTASTE, GENEROUS SPIRIT 


(g CHIVAS 

LIVE WITH CHIVALRY 


0 

CHIVAS REGAL 
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Enjoy Our Quality Responsibly. 
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JAMES BOND'S CHOICE 






SPECTRE 

007 - 


O 

OMEGA 


IN CINEMAS 



CLE DE CARTIER 

IVl'y^NUFACTURE MOVEMENT 1847 M C 


ESTABLISHED IN 1847, CARTIER CREATES EXCEPTIONAL 
WATCHES THAT COMBINE DARING DESIGN AND WATCHMAKING 
SAVOIR-FAIRE. CLE DE CARTIER OWES ITS NAME Tp ITS UNIQUE 
CROWN. CONSIDERABLE MASTERY WAS REQUIRED TO CREATE 
FLUID LINES AND A HARMONIOUS ENSEMBLE, A TESTAMENT TO 
ACCURACY AND BALANCE. A NEW SHAPE IS BORN. , 


Hypermall, Kota Kinabalu 'Tel: (608) 848^2^ \ 

allery, KL-Tel: (603) 2142 1171 • Suria KLCC'-Te\(603) 2164 
tinawatch.com . \ 





